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CTOBER 10h. I found the villa inhabited by Miss Hezekiah Jud- 
son very easily, and found it one of those stiff square dwelling- 
houses with brass curtain-rods, prim flower-beds, and vivid green 
palings, only to be discovered in full perfection in the choicer suburb of 
a country town. 

I had heard enough during my brief residence in Ullerton to under- 
stand that to live in the Lancaster Road was to possess a diploma of 
respectability not easily vitiated by individual conduct. No disreput- 
able persons had ever yet set up their unholy Lares and Penates in one 
of those new slack-baked villas; and that person must have been very 
bold who, conscious of moral unfitness or pecuniary shortcoming, should 
have ventured to pitch his tent in that sacred locality. 

Miss Hezekiah Judson was one of the individuals whose shining 
sanctity of life and comfortable income lent a reflected brightness to 
the irreproachable suburb. I was admitted to her abode by an elderly 
woman of starched demeanour but agreeable visage, who ushered me 
into a spotless parlour whereof the atmosphere was of that vault-like 
coldness peculiar to a room which is only inhabited on state occasions. 
Here the starched domestic left me while she carried my letter of intro- 
duction to her mistress. In her absence I had leisure to form some 
idea of Miss Judson’s character on the mute evidence of Miss Judson’s 
surroundings. From the fact that there were books of a sentimental 
and poetical tenor amongst the religious works ranged at mathemati- 
cally correct distances upon the dark-green table-cover—from the pre- 
sence of three twittering canaries in a large brass cage—from the 
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evidence. of a stuffed Blenheim spaniel with intensely brown eyes reclin- 
ing on a crimson velvet cushion under a glass-shade, I opined that Miss 
Judson’s piety was pleasantly leavened by sentiment, and that her Wes- 
leyanism was agreeably tempered by that womanly tenderness which, 
failing more legitimate outlets, will waste itself upon twittering canaries 
and plethoric spaniels. 

I was not mistaken. Miss Judson appeared presently, followed by 
the servant bearing a tray of cake and wine. This was the first occa- 
sion on which I had been offered refreshment by any person to whom I 
had presented myself. 1 argued, therefore, that Miss Judson was the 
weakest person with whom I had yet had to deal; and I flattered my- 
self with the hope that from Miss Judson’s amiable weakness, senti- 
mentality, and womanly tenderness, I should obtain better aid than 
from more business-like and practical people. 

I fancied that with this lady it would be necessary to adopt a cer- 
tain air of candour. I therefore did not conceal from her the fact that 
my business had something to do with that Haygarthian fortune await- 
ing a claimant. 

“The person for whom you are concerned is not Mr. Theodore Jud- 
son ?” she asked, with some asperity. 

I assured her that I had never seen Theodore Judson, and that I 
was in no manner interested in his success. 

“In that case I shall be happy to assist you as far as lies in my 
power; but I can do nothing to advance the interests of Theodore Jud- 
son junior. I venture to hope that I am a Christian; and if Theodore 
Judson junior were to come here to me and ask my forgiveness, I 
should accord that forgiveness as a Christian; but I cannot and will 
not lend myself to the furtherance of Theodore Judson’s avaricious 
designs. I cannot lend myself to the suppression of truth or the asser- 
tion of falsehood. Theodore Judson senior is not the rightful heir to 
the late John Haygarth’s fortune, though I am bound to acknowledge 
that his claim would be prior to my brother’s. There is a man whe 
stands before the Theodore Judsons, and the Theodore Judsons know 
it. But were they the rightful claimants, I should still consider them 
most unfitted to enjoy superior fortune. If that dog could speak, he 
would be able to testify to ill-usage received from Theodore Judson 
junior at his own garden-gate which would bespeak the character of 
the man to every thoughtful mind. A young man who could indulge 
his spiteful feelings against an elderly kinswoman at the expense of an 
unoffending animal is not the man to make a worthy use of fortune.” 

I éxpressed my acquiescence with this view. of the subject; and 
I was glad to perceive that with Miss Judson, as with her brother, 
the obnoxious Theodores would stand me in good stead. The lady 
was only two years younger than her brother, and even more inclined 
to be communicative. I made the most of my opportunity, and sat in 
the vault-like parlour listening respectfully to her discourse, and from 
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time to time hazarding a leading question, as long as it pleased her to 
converse; although it seemed to me as if a perennial spring of cold 
water were trickling slowly down my back and pervading my system 
during the entire period. 

As the reward of my fortitude I obtained Miss Judson’s promise 
to send me any letters or papers she might find amongst her store 
of old documents relating to the personal history of Matthew Hay- 

th. 

“T know I have a whole packet of letters in Matthew’s own hand 
amongst my grandmother’s papers,” said Miss Judson. “I was a 
great favourite with my grandmother, and used to spend a good deal 
of my time with her before she died—which she did while I was in 
pinafores ; but young people wore pinafores much longer in my time 
than they do now; and I was getting on for fourteen years of age when 
my grandmother departed this life. I’ve often heard her talk of her 
brother Matthew, who had been dead some years when I was born. 
She was very fond of him, and he of her, I’ve heard her say; and she 
used often to tell me how handsome he was in his youth, and how well 
he used to look in a chocolate and gold-laced riding-coat just after the 
victory of Culloden, when he came to Ullerton in secret, to pay her a 
visit—not being on friendly terms with his father.” 

I asked Miss Judson if she had ever read Matthew Haygarth’s 
letters. 

“No,” she said; “I look at them sometimes when I’m tidying the 
drawer in which I keep them, and I have sometimes stopped to read a 
word here and there, but no more. I keep them out of respect to the 
dead; but I think it would make me unhappy to read them. The 
thoughts and the feelings in old letters seem so fresh that it brings our 
poor mortality too closely home to us when we remember how little 
except those faded letters remains of those who wrote them. It is well 
for us to remember that we are only travellers and wayfarers on this 
earth; but sometimes it seems just a little hard to think how few 
traces of our footsteps we leave behind us when the journey is 
finished.” 

The canaries seemed to answer Miss Judson with a feeble twitter 
of assent: and I took my leave, with a feeling of compassion in my 
heart. I the scamp—I Robert Macaire the younger—had pity upon 
the caged canaries, and the lonely old woman whose narrow life was 
drawing to its close, and who began to feel how very poor a thing it 
had been after all. 


Oct. 11th. I have paid the penalty of my temerity in enduring the 
vault-like chilliness of Miss Hezekiah Judson’s parlour, and am suffer- 
ing to-day from a sharp attack of influenza; that complaint which of 
all others tends to render a man a burden to himself, and a nuisance 
to his fellow-creatures. Under these circumstances I have ordered a 
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fire in my own room—a personal indulgence scarcely warranted by 
Sheldon’s stipend—and I sit by my own fire pondering over the story 
of Matthew Haygarth’s life. 

On the table by my side are scattered more than a hundred letters, 
all in Matthew’s bold hand; but even yet, after a most careful study of 
those letters, the story of the man’s existence is far from clear to me. 
The letters are full of hints and indications, but they tell so little 
plainly. They deal in enigmas, and disguise names under the mask of 
initials. 

There is much in these letters which relates to the secret history of 
Matthew’s life. They were written to the only creature amongst his 
kindred in whom he fully confided. This fact transpires more than 
once, as will be seen anon by the extracts I shall proceed to make; if 
my influenza—which causes me to shed involuntary tears that give me 
the appearance of a drivelling idiot, and which jerks me nearly out of 
my chair every now and then with a convulsive sneeze—will permit me 
to do anything rational or useful. 

I have sorted and classified the letters, first upon one plan, then 
upon another, until I have classified and sorted them into chaos. Having 
done this, my only chance is to abandon all idea of classification, and 
go quietly through them in consecutive order according to their dates, 
jotting down whatever strikes me as significant. George Sheldon’s 
acumen must do the rest. 

Thus I begin my notes, with an extract from the fourth letter in the 
series. Mem. I preserve Matthew’s own orthography, which is the 
most eccentric it was ever my lot to contemplate. 

“‘ December 14, 42. Indeed, my dear Ruth, I am ventursom wear 
you are concurn’d, and w” tell you that I w“ taik panes to kepe fromm 
another. I saw y* same girl w® it was my good fortun to saive from y® 
molestashun of raketters and mohoks at Smithfelde in September last 
past. She is y° derest prittiest creture you ever saw, and as elegant 
and genteel in her speche and maner as a Corte lady, or as y* best 
bredd person in Ullerton. I mett her im y* nayborood of y* Marchalsee 
prison wear her father is at this pressent time a prisener, and had som 
pleassant talke with her. She rememberr’d me at once, and seme’d 
mitily gladd to see me. Mem. Her pritty blu eys wear fill’d with teares 
wen she thank’d me for having studd up to be her champyun at y° Fare. 
So you see, Mrs. Ruth, y" brotherr is more thort off in London than 
with them which hav y* rite to regard him bestt. If you had seen ye 
pore simpel childeish creetur and heeard her tell her arteless tale, I 
think y* kinde hart w‘ have bin sore to considder so much unmiritted 
misfortun ; y* father is in pore helth, a captiv, y° mother has binn dedd 
thre yeres, and y® pore orfann girl, Mollie, has to mentane y* burden of 
y° sick father, and a yung helples sister. Think of this, kinde Mrs. 
Ruth, in y* welthy home. Mem. Pore Mrs. Mollie is prittier than ye 
fineist ladies that wear to be sene at y*® opening of y* grand new roome 
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at Ranellar this spring last past, wear I sor y° too Miss Gunings and 
Lady Harvey, wich is alsoe accounted a grate buty.” 

I think this extract goes very far to prove that my friend Matthew 
was considerably smitten by the pretty young woman whose champion 
he had been in some row at Bartholomew Fair. This fits into one of 
the scraps of information afforded by my ancient inhabitant in Uller- 
ton Almshouses, who remembers having heard his grandfather talk of 
Mat Haygarth’s part in some fight or disturbance at the great Smith- 
field festival. 


My next extract treats again of Mollie, after an interval of four 
months. It seems as if Matthew had confided in his sister so far as to 
betray his tenderness for the poor player girl of the London booths; 
but I can find no such letter amongst those in my hands. Such an 
epistle may have been considered by Mrs. Ruth too dangerous to be 
kept where the parental eye might in some evil hour discover it. Mat- 
thew’s sister was unmarried at this date, and lived within the range of 
that stern paternal eye. Matthew’s letter appears to me to have been 
written in reply to some solemn warning from Ruth. 

“ April 12, 1743. Sure, my dear sister canot think me so baise a 
retch as to injoore a pore simpel girl hoo confides in me as y* best and 
trooest of mortals, wich for her dere saik I will strive to be. Ifso be 
my sister cou” think so ill of me it wou” amost temt me to think amiss 
of her, wich cou” imagen so vile a thort. You tel me that Mrs. Re- 
becka Caulfeld is mor than ever estemed by my father ; but, Ruth, Iam 
bounde to say, my father’s esteme is nott to be y* rule of my ackshuns 
thro’ life, for it semes to me their is no worser tyrrannie than y* wich 
fathers do striv to impose on there children, and I do acount that a 
kind of barbarity wich wou” compel y* hart of youth to sute y* proo- 
dense of age. Ido not dout but Mrs. Rebecka is a mitey proper and 
well natur’d person, tho’ taken upp with this new sekt of methodys, or 
as sum do call them in derission swaddlers and jumpers, set afoot by y® 
madbrain’d young man, Wesley, and one that is still madder, Witfelde. 
Thear ar I dare sware many men in Ullerton wich wou” be gladd to 
obtane Mrs. Rebecka’s hand and fortan ; but if y* fortun wear ten times 
more, I wou’d not preetend to oferr my harte to herr w* can never be 
its misteress. Now, my deare sister, having gone as farr towards satis- 
fieing all y* queerys as my paper wou’d welle permitt, I will say no 
more but to begg you to send mé all y* knews, and to believe that none 
can be more affectionately y" humble servant then your brother, 

“ MATHEW HAYGARTH.” 


In this extract we have strong ground for supposing that our Mat- 
thew truly loved the player-girl, and meant honestly by his sweetheart. 
There is a noble indignation in his repudiation of his sister’s doubts, 
and a manly determination not to marry Mrs. Rebecca’s comfortable 
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fortune. I begin to think that Sheldon’s theory of an early and secret 
marriage will turn up a trump card; but heaven only knows how slow 
or how difficult may be the labour of proving such a marriage. And 
then, even if we can find documentary evidence of such an event, we 
shall have but advanced one step in our obscure path, and should have 
yet to discover the issue of that union, and to trace the footsteps of 
Matthew’s unknown descendants during the period of a century. 

I wonder how Sisyphus felt when the stone kept rolling back upon 
him. Did he ever look up to the top of the mountain and calculate 


' the distance he must needs traverse before his task should be done ? 


The next letter in which I find a passage worth transcribing is of 


much later date, and abounds in initials. The post-mark is illegible; 
but I can just make out the letters P.O. and L. The two first close 
together, the third after an interval; and there is internal evidence to. 
show that the letter was written from some dull country place. Might 
not that place have been Spotswold ? the P.O. and the L. of the post- 
mark would fit very well into the name of that village. Again I leave 
this question to the astute Sheldon. 

The date is March 1749. 

“M. is but porely. Sumtimes I am pain’d to believe this quiett 
life is not well suted to herr-disposishun, having bin acustumed to so 
much livlinesse-and nois. I hav reproched her with this, but she tolde 
me with teres in her eys, to be neare mee and M. and C. was to be 
happie, and y*it is il helth onlie wich is y* cawse of y® sadnesse. I 
pray heaven M.’s helth may be on y* mending hand soone. Little M. 
grows more butifull everry day ; and indede, my dear sisterr, if you 
cou’d stele another visitt this waye, and oblidge y* affectionat brother, 
you wou'd-considerr him y* moste butifull creetur ever scene. So much 
enteligence with sich ingaging temper endeares him to all hartes. Mrs. 
J. says she adors him, and is amost afraide to be thort a Paygann for 
bestoeing so much afféction on a erthly creetur, and this to oure good. 
parson who cou’d find no reproche for her plesant folly. 

“We hav had heavy ranes all y® week last past. Sech wether can but 
serve to hinderr M.’s recovery. The fysichion at G., wear I tooke her, 
saies she shou’d hav much fresh aire everry day—if not afoot, to be 
carrid in a chaire or cotche ;. but in this wether, and in a plaice wear 
neeither chaire nor cotche can be had, she must needs stop in doors. 
I hav begg’d her to lett me carry her to G., but she will not, and says. 
in y* summerr she will be as strong as everr. I pray God she may be- 
so. Butt theire are times whenn my harte is sore and heavy ; and the- 
rane beeting agenst the winder semes lik dropps of cold worter falling 
uponn my pore aking harte. Ifyou cou’d stele a visitt you wou’d see- 
wether she semes worse than whenn you sor her last ortumm ; she is 
trieing y* tansy tea; and beggs her service to you, and greatfull thanks 
for ys rememberence of her. I dare to say you here splended acounts. 








Pate a ney 


ONAN np em 
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of my doins in London—at cok fites and theaters, dansing at Vorxhall, 
and beeting y® wotch in Covin Garden. Does my F. stil use to speke 
harsh agenst me, or has he-ni forgott their is sech a creetur living? 
If he has so, I hope you wil kepe him in sech forgetfullnesse,—and 
obliage 
“‘y" loving brother and obediant servent, 
“ MATHEW HAyGARTH.” 


To me this letter is almost conclusive evidence of a marriage. Who- 
can this little M. be, of whom he writes so tenderly, except a child? 
Who can this woman be, whose ill health causes him such anxiety, 
unless a wife? Ofno one but a wife could he write so freely to his 
sister. The place to which he asks her to “steal a visit” must needs 
be a home to which a man could invite his sister. I fancy it is thus. 
made very clear that at this period Matthew Haygarth was secretly 
married and living at Spotswold, where his wife and son were after- 
wards buried, and whence the body of the son was ultimately removed 
to Dewsdale to be laid in that grave which the father felt would soon 
be his own resting-place. That allusion to the Ullerton talk of London 
roysterings indicates that Matthew’s father believed him to be squan- 
dering the paternal substance in the metropolis at the very time when 
the young man was leading a simple domestic life within fifty miles 
of the paternal abode. No man could do such a thing in these days of 
rapid locomotion, when every creature is more or less peripatetic ; but 
in that benighted century the distance from Ullerton to Spotswold 
constituted a day’s journey. That Matthew was living in one place 
while he was supposed to be in another, is made sufficiently clear by 
several passages in his letters, all more or less in the strain of the 
following : 

“T was yesterday — markett-day— at G., wear I ran suddennly 
agenst Peter Browne’s eldest ladd. Y* boy openn’d his eyes wide, 
stearing like an owle ; butt I gaive him bakk his looke with interrest, 
and tolde him if he was curiouse to know my name, I was Simon Lub- 
chick, farmer, at his servise. Y* pore simpel ladd arsk’d my pardonn. 
humbly for having mistook me for a gentelman of Ullerton—a frend 
of his father ; on wich I gaive him a shillin, and we parted, vastly 
plesed with eche other ; and this is nott the fust time the site of Uller- 
ton fokes has putt me into a swett.” 


Amongst later letters are very sad ones. The little M. is dead. 
The father’s poor aching heart proclaims its anguish in very simple: 
words. 

“* Nov.1751. I thank my dear sister kindly for her frendlinesse and 
compashin ; butt, ah, he is gone, and their semes to be no plesure or 
comforte on this erth without him! onlie a littel childe of 6 yeres, and 
yett so dere a creetur to this harte that the worlde is emty and lonely 
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without him. M. droopes sadly, and is more ailing everry day. In- 
dede, my dere Ruth, I see nothing butt sorrow before me, and I wou’d 
be right gladd to lay down at peece in my littel M.’s grave.” 


I can find no actual announcements of death: only sad allusions 
here and there. I fancy the majority of Matthew’s letters must have 
been lost, for the dates of those confided to my hands are very far 
apart, and there is evidence in all of them of other correspondence. 
After the letter alluding to little M.’s death, there is a hiatus of eight 
years. Then comes a letter with the post-mark London very clear, 
from which I transcribe an extract. 

“ October 4th, 1759. The toun is very sadd ; everry body, high and 
low, rich and pore, in morning for Gennerel Wolf: wot a nobel deth to 
die, and how much happier than to live, when one considers the cairs 
and miseries of this life ; and sech has bin the oppinion of wiser fokes 
than y* humble servent. Being in companie on Thersday sennite with 
that distingwish’d riter, Dr. Johnson,—whose admir’d story of Raselass 
I sent you new from y® press, but who I am bound to confesse is less 
admirable as a fine gentlemann than as an orther, his linning siled and 
his kravatt twisted ary, and his manners wot in a more obskure per- 
sonn wou'd be thort ungenteel,—he made a remark wich impress’d me 
much. Some one present, being almost all gentelmenn of parts and 
learning except y™ pore untuter’d brother, observed that it was a say- 
ing with the ainchents that y* happiest of men was him wich was never 
born ; y® next happy him wich died the soonest. On wich Doctor John- 
son cried out verry loud and angry, ‘That was a Paggann sentyment, 
sir, and I am asham’d that a Xtian gentelmann shou’d repete it as a 
subject for admerashun. Betwene these heathen men and y° followers 
of Christ their is all y* differenc betwene a slave and a servent of a 
kind Master. Eche bears the same burden ; butt y° servent knows he 
will recieve just wages for his work, wile y* slave hopes for nothing, 
and so conkludes that to escape work is to be happy!’ I could but 
aknowlege the wisdomm and pyety of this speche ; yett whenn I see 
y° peopel going bye in there black rayment, I envy the young Gennerel 
his gloreous deth, and wish I was laying amongst the slane on the hites 
of Quebeck. I went to look at y° old house in J. St., but I wou’d not 
go in to see Mr. F. or y® old roomes : for I think I shou’d see the apa- 
rishions of those that once liv’d in them. C. thrivs at Higate, wear 
the aire is fresh and pewer. I go to see her offen. She is nerely as 
high as you. Give my servis to Mrs. Rebecka, sinse you say it will 
plese my father to do so, and he is now dispos’d to think more kindly 
of me. Butt if he thinks I shal everr arske her to be my wife he is 
mityly mistaken. You know wear my harte lies—in y* grave with all 
that made life dere. Thank my father for the Bill, and tell him I 
pass my time in good companie, and neether drink nor play: and 
will come to Ullerton to pay him my respeckts when he pleses to bid 
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me. Butt I hav no desire to leeve London, as I am gladd to be 
neare ©.” 


Who was C.; whom Matthew visited at Highgate, and who was 
nearly as tall as Ruth Judson? Was she not most likely the same C. 
mentioned in conjunction with the little M. in the earlier letters? and 
if so, can there be any doubt that she was the daughter of Matthew 
Haygarth ? Of whom but of a daughter would he write as in this 
letter? She was at Highgate, at school most likely, and he goes to 
see her. She is nearly as tall as Mrs. Judson. This height must have 
been a new thing, or he would scarcely impart it as a piece of news to 
his sister. And then he has no desire to leave London, as he is glad to 
be near C. 

My life upon it, C. is a daughter. 

Acting upon this conviction, I have transcribed ali passages relating 
to C., at whatever distance of time they occur. 


Thus, in 1763, I find—*“C. has grone verry hansome, and Mrs. N. 
tells me is much admir’d by a brother of her frend Tabitha. She never 
stirs abrorde but with Tabitha, and if a dutchess, cou’d be scarce wated 
on more cairfally. Mrs. N. loves her verry tenderly, and considers her 
the sweetest and most wel bredd of young women. I hav given her the 
new edishun of Sir Charls Grandisson, wich they read alowde in y® even- 
ings, turn and turn about, to Mrs. N. at her spining. C. has given me 
a wool comforter of her owne worke, and sum stockings wich are two 
thick to ware, but I hav not told her so.” 


Again, in 1764: “ Tabitha Meynell’s brother goes more than ever 
to Higate. He is a clark in his father’s wearhouse; very sober and 
estimabel, and if it be for y* hapiness of C. to mary him, I wou’d be 
y¢ laste of men to sett my orthoritty agenst her enclinashun. She is 
yett but ayteen yeres of age, wich is young to make a change; so I 
tell Mrs. N. we will waite. Meanwhile y* young peapel see eche other 
offen.” 


Again, in 1765: “ Young Meynell is still constant, expressing much 
love and admirashun for C. in his discorse with Mrs. N., butt sattisfide 
to wait my plesure before spekeing oppenly to C. He semes a most 
exempelry young man; his father a cittizen of some repewt in Alders- 
gait Street, ware I have din’d since last riting to you, and at hoose tabel 
I was paid much considerashun. He, Tomas Meynell y® father, will 
give his son five hundred pound, and I prommis a thousand pound 
with C. and to furnish a house at Chelsee, a verry plesent and countrie- 
fide vilage ; so I make no doubt there will soon be a wedding. 

“T am sorrie to here my father is aleing; give him my love and 
servise, and will come to Ullerton immediate on receiving his com- 
mands. I am plesed to think Mrs. Rebecka Caulfeld is so dutifull and 
kind to him, and has comfortedd him with prairs and discorses. I 
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thank her for this more than for any frendshipp for my undeserving 
self. Pray tell her that I am much at her servise. 

“Our new king is lov’d and admir’d by all. His ministers not so ; 
and wise peopel do entertain themselfs with what I think foollish jokes 
a-bout a Shkotch boote. Perhapps I am not cleverr enuff to see the funn 
in this joke.” 


In this letter I detect a certain softening of feeling towards Mrs. 
Rebecca Caulfield. In the next year—66—according to my notes, 
Matthew’s father died, and I have no letters bearing the date of that 
year, which our Matthew no doubt spent at home. Nor have I any 
letters from this time until the year of Matthew’s marriage with Re- 
becca Caulfield. In the one year of his union with Mrs. Rebecca, and 
the last year of his life, there are many letters, a few from London and 
the rest from the manor-house at Dewsdale. But in these epistles, 
affectionate and confidential as they are, there is little positive infor- 
mation. 


These are the letters of the regenerate and Wesleyanised Matthew ; 
and, like the more elaborate epistles of his wife Rebecca, deal chiefly 
with matters spiritual. In these letters I can perceive the workings of 
a weak mind, which in its decline has become a prey to religious ter- 
rors; and though I fully recognise the reforming influence which John 
Wesley exercised upon the people of England, I fancy poor Matthew 


would have been better in the hands of a woman whose piety was of a 
less severe type than that of Wesleyan Rebecca. There is an all-per- 
vading tone of fear in these letters: a depression which is almost 
despair. In the same breath he laments and regrets the lost happiness 
of his youth, and regrets and laments his own iniquity in having been 
so ignorantly and unthinkingly happy. 


Thus in one letter he says— 

“When I think of that inconsideratt foolish time with M., and how 
to be nere her semed the highest blisse erth cou’d bistowe or Heven 
prommis, I trimbel to think of my pore unawaken’d sole, and of her 
dome on wich the tru light never shown. . If I cou’d believe she was 
happy my owne sorow wou’d be lesse; but I canot, sence all y* worthy- 
est memberrs of our seck agree that to die thinking onely of erthly 
frends, and clingeng with a passhunate regrett to them we luv on erth 
is to be lesse than a tru Xtian, and for sech their is but one dome.” 


And again, in a still later epistle, he writes— 

“On Toosday sennite an awakning discorse fromm a verry young 
man, until lately a carppenter, but now imploid piusly in going from 
toun to toun and vilage to vilage, preching. He says, that a life of 
cairlesse happyness, finding plesure in y* things of this worlde, is—not 
being repentied of—irretrevable damnation. This is a maloncally thort! 
I fell to mewsing on M., with hoom I injoy’d such compleat happyness, 
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tel Deth came like a spekter to bannish all comforte. And now I 
knowe that our lives wear vainity. I ashure you, dear sister, I am pro- 
didjusly sadd when I reffleckt upon this truth—ashuredly it is a harde 
saying.” 


Anon comes that strange foreknowledge of death—that instinctive 
sense of the shadowy hand so soon to lay him at rest; and with that 
mystic, prescience comes a yearning for the little child M. to be laid 
where his father may lie down beside him. There are many passages 
in the latter letters which afford a clue to that mysterious midnight 
burial at Dewsdale. 

“Last nite I drem’t of the cherchyarde at 8. I satte under the 
olde yewe tree, as it semed in my dreme, and hurd a childes voice cry- 
ing in a very pitious mannerr. The thort of this dreme has oppress’d 
my speritts all day, and Rebecka has enquier’d more than wunce wot 
ales me. If little M. but lay nere at hande, in y* graive to wich I 
fele I must soone be carrid, I beleive I shou’d be happyer. Reproove 
me for this folley if you plese. I am_getting olde, and Sattan temts 
me with seche fooleish thorts. Wot dose it matter to my sole wear my 
vile bodie is laid? and yet I have a fonde fooleish desier to be berrid 
with littel M.” 


And in these latest letters there is ample evidence of that yearning 


on Matthew’s part to reveal a secret which Rebecca’s own correspond- 
ence betrays. 

“We tawked of manny things, and she was more than ordinnary 
kind and gentel. I had a mind to tell her about M., and aske her 
frendship for C.; but she seemed not to cair to here my sekrets, and 
I think wou’d be offended if she new the trooth. So I cou’d not finde 
courrage to tell her. Before I die I shal speek planely for the saik of 
C. and M. and y° littel one. I shal cum to U. erly nex weak to make 
my Wille, and this time shal chainge my umour no more. I have burnt 
y¢ laste, not likeing it.” 

This passage occurs in the last letter, amongst the packet confided 
tome. The letter is dated September 5, 1774. On the fourteenth of 
the following month Matthew died, and in all probability the will here 
alluded to was never executed. Certain it is that Matthew, whose end 
was awfully sudden at the last, died intestate, whereby his son John 
inherited the bulk, and ultimately the whole, of his fortune. There 
are many allusions to this infant son in the last few letters ; but I do 
not think the little creature obtained any great hold on the father’s 
heart. No doubt he was bound and swaddled out of even such small 
semblance to humanity as one may reasonably expect in a child of six 
or seven weeks old, and by no means an agreeable being. And poor 
weak-minded Matthew's heart was with that player-girl wife whom he 
never acknowledged, and the little M. 
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And thus ends the story of Matthew Haygarth, so far as I have 
been able to trace it in the unfathomable gloom of the past. 

It seems to me that what I have next to do will be to hunt up 
information respecting that young man Meynell, whose father lived in 
Aldersgate-street, and was a respectable and solid citizen of that ilk; 
able to give a substantial dinner to the father of his son’s sweetheart, 
and altogether a person considerable enough, I should imagine, to have 
left footprints of some kind or other on the sands of Time. The in- 
scrutable Sheldon will be able to decide in what manner the hunt of 
the Meynells must begin. I doubt if there is anything more to be 
done in Ullerton. 

I have sent Sheldon a fair copy of my extracts from Matthew’s cor- 
respondence, and have returned the letters to Miss Judson, carefully 
packed in accordance with her request. I now await my Sheldon’s 
next communication and the abatement of my influenza before making 
my next move in the great game of chess called Life. 


What is the meaning of Horatio Paget’s lengthened abode in this 
town? He is still here. He went past this house to-day while I 
was standing at my window in that abject state of mind known only 
to influenza and despair. I think I was suffering from a touch of both 
diseases, by the bye. What is that man doing here? The idea of his 
presence fills me with all manner of vague apprehensions. I cannot 
rid myself of the absurd notion that the lavender-glove I saw lying in 
Goodge’s parlour had been left there by the Captain. I know the idea 
is an absurd one, and I tell myself again and again that Paget cannot 
have any inkling of my business here, and therefore cannot attempt to 
forestall me or steal my hard-won information. But often as I reiterate 
this—in that silent argument which a man is always elaborating in his 
own mind—I am still tormented by a nervous apprehension of treachery 
from that man. I suppose the boundary-line between influenza and 
idiocy is a very narrow one. And then Horatio Paget is such a tho- 
rough-paced scoundrel. He is Ué with Philip Sheldon too—another 
thorough-paced scoundrel in a quiet gentlemanly way, unless my instinct 
deceives me. 


October 12th. There is treachery somewhere. Again the Haygarthian 
epistles have been tampered with. Early this morning comes an in- 
dignant note from Miss Judson, reminding me that I promised the 
packet of letters should be restored to her yestetday at noon, and 
informing me that they were not returned until last night at eleven 
o’clock, when they were left at her back garden-gate by a dirty boy who 
rang the bell as loudly as if he had been giving the alarm of fire, and 
who thrust the packet rudely into the hand of the servant and vanished 
immediately. So much for the messenger. The packet itself, Miss 
Judson informed me, was of a dirty and disgraceful appearance, un- 
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worthy the hands of a gentlewoman, and one of the letters was 
missing. 

Heedless of my influenza, I rushed at once to the lower regions of 
the inn, saw the waiter into whose hands I had confided my packet 
at half-past ten o’clock yesterday morning, and asked what messenger 
had been charged with it. The waiter could not tell me. He did not 
remember. I told him plainly that I considered this want of memory 
very extraordinary. The waiter laughed me to scorn, with that quiet 
insolence which a well-fed waiter feels for a customer who pays twenty 
shillings a week for his board and lodging. The packet had been given 
to a very respectable messenger, the waiter made no doubt. As to whe- 
ther it was the ostler, or one of the boys, or the Boots, or a young 
woman in the kitchen who went on errands sometimes, the waiter 
wouldn’t take upon himself to swear, being a man who would perish 
rather than inadvertently perjure himself. As to my packet having 
been tampered with, that was ridiculous. What on earth was there 
in a lump of letter-paper for anyone to steal? Was there money in 
the parcel? I was fain to confess there was no money; on which the 
waiter laughed aloud. 

Failing the waiter, I applied myself severally to the ostler, the boys, 
the Boots, and the young woman in the kitchen; and then transpired 
the curious fact that no one had carried my packet. The ostler was 
sure he had not; the Boots could take his Bible oath to the same 
effect ; the young woman in the kitchen could not call to mind any- 
thing respecting a packet, though she was able to give me a painfully 
circumstantial account of the events of the morning—where she went 
and what she did, down to the purchase of three-pennyworth of pearl- 
ash and a pound of Glenfield starch for the head chamber-maid, on 
which she dwelt with a persistent fondness. 

I now felt assured that there had been treachery here, as in the 
Goodge business; and I asked myself to whom could I impute that 
treachery ? 

My instinctive suspicion was of Horatio Paget. And yet, was it 
not more probable that Theodore Judson senr. and Theodore Judson 
junr. were involved in this business, and were watching and counter- 
checking my actions with a view to frustrating the plans of my prin- 
cipal? This was one question which I asked myself as I deliberated 
upon this mysterious business. Had the Theodore Judsons some 
knowledge of a secret marriage on the part of Matthew Haygarth? 
and did they suspect the existence of an heir in the descendant of the 
issue of that marriage? These were further questions which I ‘asked 
myself, and which I found it much more easy to ask than to answer. 

After having considered these questions, I went to the Lancaster- 
road, saw Miss Judson—assured her, on my word as a gentleman, 
that the packet had been delivered by my hands into those of the waiter 
at eleven o’clock on the previous day, and asked to see the envelope. 
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‘There it was—my large blue wire-wove office-envelope, addressed in 
my own writing. But in these days of adhesive envelopes there is 
nothing easier than to tamper with the fastening of a letter. I re- 
gistered a mental vow never again to trust any important document 
to the protection of a morsel of gummed paper. I counted the letters, 
convinced myself that there was a deficiency, and then set to work to 
discover which of the letters had been abstracted. Here I failed utterly. 
For my own convenience in copying my extracts, I had numbered the 
letters from which I intended to transcribe passages before beginning 
my work. My pencilled figures in consecutive order were visible in 
the corner of the superscription of every document I had used. Those 
numbered covers I now found intact, and I could thus assure myself 
that the missing document was one from which I had taken no extract. 

This inspired me with a new alarm. Could it be possible that I 
had overlooked some scrap of information more important than all that 
I had transcribed ? 

I racked my brains in the endeavour to recall the contents of that 
one missing letter ; but although I sat in that social tomb, Miss Jud- 
son’s best parlour, until I felt my blood becoming of an arctic quality, 
I could remember nothing that seemed worth remembering in the let- 
ters I had laid aside as valueless. 

I asked Miss Judson if she had any suspicion of the person who 
had tampered with the packet. She looked at me with an icy smile, 
and answered in ironical accents, which were even more chilling than 
the atmosphere of her parlour : 

“Do not ask if J know who has tampered with those letters, Mr. 
Hawkehurst. Your affectation of surprise has been remarkably well 
put on; but I am not to be deceived a second time. When you came 
to me in the first instance, I had my suspicions ; but you came furnished 
with a note from my brother, and as a Christian I repressed those sus- 
picions. I know now that I have been the dupe of an impostor, and 
that in intrusting those letters to you I intrusted them to an emissary 
and tool of THEopoRE JuDSON.” 

I protested that I had never to my knowledge set eyes upon either 
of the Theodore Judsons ; but the prejudiced kinswoman of those gen- 
tlemen shook her head with a smile whose icy blandness was eminently 
exasperating. 

“T am not to be deceived a second time,” she said. ‘ Who else 
but Theodore Judson should have employed you? Who else but Theo- 
dore Judson is interested in the Haygarth fortune? O, it was like him 
to employ a stranger where he knew his own efforts would be unavail- 
ing; it was like him to hoodwink me by the agency of a hireling tool.” 

I had been addregsed as a “young man” by the reverend Jonah, 
and now I was spoken of as a “hireling tool” by Miss Judson. I 
scarcely knew which was most disagreeable, and I began to think that 
board and lodging in the present, and a visionary three thousand pounds 
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in the future, would scarcely compensate me for such an amount of 
ignominy. 

I went back to my inn utterly crestfallen—a creature so abject that 
even the degrading influence of influenza could scarcely sink me any 
lower in the social scale. I wrote a brief and succinct account of my 
proceedings, and despatched the same to George Sheldon, and then I 
sat down in my sickness and despair, as deeply humiliated as Ajax when 
he found that he had been pitching into sheep instead of Greeks, as 
miserable as Job amongst his dust and ashes, but I am happy to say 
untormented by the chorus of one or the friends of the other. In that 
respect at least I had some advantage over both. 

October 13th. This morning’s post brought me a brief scrawl from 
Sheldon. 

“ Come back to town directly. I have found the registry of Matthew 
Haygarth’s marriage.” 

And so I turn my back on Ullerton; with what rejoicing of spirit 
it is not in language to express. 


Book the Sixth 


THE HEIRESS OF THE HAYGARTHS 


CuaprTer I, 
DISAPPOINTMENT 


OF all places upon this earth, perhaps, there is none more obnoxious 
to the civilised mind than London in October; and yet to Valentine 
Hawkehurst, newly arrived from Ullerton per North-Western Railway, 
that city seemed as an enchanted and paradisaical region. Were not 
the western suburbs of that murky metropolis inhabited by Charlotte 
Halliday, and might he not hope to see her? 

He did hope for that enjoyment. He had felt something morc 
than hope while speeding Londonwards by that delightful combination 
of a liberal railway management, a fast and yet cheap train. He had 
beguiled himself with a delicious certainty. Early the next morning— 
or at any rate as early as civilisation permitted—he would hie him to 
Bayswater, and present himself at the neat iron gate of Philip Sheldon’s 
gothic villa. She would be there, in the garden most likely, his divine 
Charlotte, so bright and radiant a creature that the dull October morn- 
ing would be made glorious by her presence — she would be there, and 
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she would welcome him with that smile which made her the most 
enchanting of women. 

Such thoughts as these had engaged him during his homeward 
journey; and compared with the delight of such visions, the perusal of 
daily papers and the consumption of sandwiches, whereby other passen- 
gers beguiled their transit, seemed a poor amusement. But, arrived in 
the dingy streets, and walking towards Chelsea under a drizzling rain, 
the bright picture began to grow dim. Was it not more than likely 
that Charlotte would be absent from London at this dismal season ? 
Was it not very probable that Philip Sheldon would give him the cold 
shoulder ? 

With these gloomy contingencies before him, Mr. Hawkehurst tried 
to shut Miss Halliday’s image altogether out of his mind, and to con- 
template the more practical aspect of his affairs. 

“TI wonder whether that scoundrel Paget has come baek to Lon- 
don?” he thought. “What am IJ to say to him if he has? IfI own 
to having seen him in Ullerton, I shall lay myself open to being ques- 
tioned by him as to my own business in that locality. Perhaps my 
wisest plan would be to say nothing, and hear his own account of him- 
self. I fully believe he saw me on the platform that night when we 
passed each other without speaking.” 


Horatio Paget was at home when his protégé arrived. He was 
seated by his fireside in all the domestic respectability of a dressing- 
gown and slippers, with an evening paper on his knee, a slim smoke- 
coloured bottle at his elbow, and the mildest of cigars between his 
lips, when the traveller, weary and weather-stained, entered the lodg- 
ing-house drawing-room. 

Captain Paget received his friend very graciously, only murmuring 
some faint deprecation of the young man’s reeking overcoat, with just 
such a look of gentlemanly alarm as the lamented Brummel may have 
felt when ushered into the presence of a “ damp stranger.” 

*‘ And so you’ve come back at last,” said the Captain, “ from Dork- 
ing?” He made a little pause here, and looked at his friend with a 
malicious sparkle in his eyes. ‘“ And how was the old aunt? Likely 
to cut up for any considerable amount, eh? It could only be with 
a view to that cutting-up process that you could consent to isolate 
yourself in such a place as Dorking. How did you find things?” 

“QO, I don’t know, I’m sure,” Mr. Hawkehurst answered rather 
impatiently, for his worst suspicions were confirmed by his patron’s 
manner ; “ I only know I found it tiresome work enough.” 

“ Ah, to be sure! elderly people always are tiresome, especially 
when they are unacquainted with the world. There is a perennial youth 
about men and women of the world. The sentimental twaddle people 
talk of the freshness and purity of a mind unsullied by communion 
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with the world is the shallowest nonsense. Your Madame du Deffand 
at eighty and your Horace Walpole at sixty are as lively as a girl and 
boy. Your octogenarian Voltaire is the most agreeable creature in 
existence. But take Cymon and Daphne from their flocks and herds 
and pastoral valleys in their old age, and see what senile bores and 
quavering imbeciles you would find them. Yes, I have no doubt you 
found your Dorking aunt a nuisance. Take off your wet overcoat and 
put it out of the room, and then ring for some hot water. You'll find 
that cognac very fine. Won't you have a cigar?” 

The Captain extended his russia-leather case with the blandest 
smile. It was a very handsome case. Captain Paget was a man who 
could descend into some unknown depths of the social ocean in the last 
stage of shabbiness, and who, while his acquaintance were congratu- 
lating themselves upon the fact of his permanent disappearance, would 
start up suddenly in an unexpected place, provided with every necessity 
and luxury of civilised life, from a wardrobe by Poole to the last 
fashionable absurdity in the shape of a cigar-case. 

Never had Valentine Hawkehurst found his patron more agreeably 
disposed than he seemed to be this evening, and never had he felt 
more inclined to suspect him. 

** And what have you been doing while I have been away ?” the 
young man asked presently. ‘ Any more promoting work ?” 

“Well, yes, a little bit of provincial business; a life-and-fire on a 
novel principle ; a really good thing, if we can only find men with per- 
ception enough to see its merits, and pluck enough to hazard their 
capital. But promoting in the provinces is very dull work. I’ve been 
to two or three towns in the midland districts —— Beauport, Mud- 
borough, and Ullerton—and have found the same stagnation every- 
where.” 

Nothing could be more perfect than the semblance of unconscious 
innocence with which the Captain gave this account of himself: whether 
he was playing a part, or whether he was telling the entire truth, was a 
question which even a cleverer man than Valentine Hawkehurst might 
have found himself unable to answer. 

The two men sat till late, smoking and talking; but to-night 
Valentine found the conversation of his “guide, philosopher, and 
friend” strangely distasteful to him. That cynical manner of looking 
at life, which not long ago had seemed to him the only manner com- 
patible with wisdom and experience, now grated harshly upon those- 
finer senses which had been awakened in the quiet contemplative exist- 
ence he had of late been leading. He had been wont to enjoy Cap- 
tain Paget’s savage bitterness against a world which had not provided 
him with a house in Carlton-gardens, and a seat in the Cabinet; but 
to-night he was revolted by the noble Horatio’s tone and manner. 
Those malicious sneers against respectable people and respectable © 
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prejudices, with which the Captain interlarded all his talk, seemed to 
have a ghastly grimness in their mirth. It was like the talk of some 
devil who had once been an angel, and had lost all hope of ever being 
restored to his angelic status. 

“To believe in nothing, to respect nothing, to hope for nothing, to 
fear nothing, to consider life as so many years in which to scheme and 
lie for the sake of good dinners and well-made coats—surely there can 
be no state of misery more complete, no degradation more consum- 
mate,” thought the young man, as he sat by the fireside smoking and 
listening dreamily to his companion. “ Better to be Mrs. Rebecca Hay- 
garth, narrow-minded and egotistical, but always looking beyond her 
narrow life to some dimly-comprehended future.” 

He was glad to escape at last from the Captain’s society, and to 
retire to his own small chamber, where he slept soundly enough after 
the day’s fatigues, and dreamed of the Haygarths and Charlotte Hal- 
liday. 

He was up early the next morning; but, on descending to the 
sitting-room, he found his patron toasting his Zimes before a cheerful 
fire; while his gold hunting-watch stood open on the breakfast-table, 
and a couple of new-laid eggs made « pleasant wabbling noise in a 
small saucepan upon the hob. 

‘You don’t care for eggs, I know, Val,” said the Captain, as he 
took the saucepan from the hob. 

He had heard the young man object to an egg of French extraction 
too long severed from its native land; but he knew very well that 
for rural delicacies from: a reliable dairyman, at twopence apiece, 
Mr. Hawkehurst had no particular antipathy. Even in so small a 
matter as a new-laid egg the Captain knew how to protect his own 
interest. 

“ There’s some of that Italian sausage you’re so fond of, dear boy,” 
he said politely, pointing to a heel of some grayish horny-looking com- 
pound. “Thanks; I'll pour out the coffee; there’s a knack in these 
things; half the clearness of coffee depends on the way in which it’s 
poured out, you see.” 

And with this assurance Captain Paget filled his own large break- 
fast cup with a careful hand and a tender solemnity of countenance. 
If he was a trifle less considerate in the pouring out of the second cup, 
and if some “grounds” mingled with the second portion, Valentine 
Hawkehurst was unconscious of the fact. 

“Do try that Italian sausage,” said the Captain, as he discussed 
his second egg, after peeling the most attractive crusts from the French 
rolls, and pushing the crumb to his protégé. 

“No, thank you; it looks rather like what your shop-people call 
an old housekeeper; besides there’s a little too much garlic in those 
’ compositions for my taste.” 
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“Your taste has grown fastidious,” said the Captain ; “one would 
think you were going to call upon some ladies this morning.” 

“There are not many ladies on my visiting-list. O, by the way, 
how’s Diana? Have you seen her lately ?” 

“No,” answered the Captain promptly. “I only returned from 
my provincial tour a day or two ago, and have had no time to waste 
dancing attendance upon her. She’s well enough, I’ve no,doubt; and 
she’s uncommonly well off in Sheldon’s house, and ought to think her- 
self so.” 

Having skimmed his newspaper, Captain Paget rose and invested 
himself in his overcoat. He put on his hat before the glass over the 
mantelpiece, adjusting the brim above his brows with the thoughtful 
care that distinguished his performance of all those small duties which 
he owed to himself. 

«‘ And what may you be going to do with yourself to-day, Val?” he 
asked of the young man, who sat nursing his own knee and staring 
absently at the fire. 

“Well, I don’t quite know,” Mr. Hawkehurst answered hypocriti- 
cally ; “I think I may go as far as Gray’s-inn, and look in upon George 
Sheldon.” 

** You'll dine out of doors, I suppose ?” 

This was a polite way of telling Mr. Hawkehurst that there would 
be no dinner for him at home. 

“‘T suppose I shall. You know I’m not punctilious on the subject 
of dinner. Anything you please—from a banquet at the London Tavern 
to a ham-sandwich and a glass of ale at fourpence.” 

* Ah, to be sure; youth is reckless of its gastric juices. I shall 
find you at home when I come in to-night, I daresay. I think I may 
dine in the city. Aw plaisir.” 

“I don’t know about the pleasure,” muttered Mr. Hawkehurst. 
“You're a very delightful person, my friend Horatio; but there comes 
a crisis in a man’s existence when he begins to feel that he has had 
enough of you. Poor Diana! what a father!” 

He did not waste much time on further consideration of his patron, 
but set off at once on his way to Grays-inn. It was too early to call 
at the Lawn, or he would fain have gone there before seeking George 
Sheldon’s dingy offices. Nor could he very well present himself at the 
gothic villa without some excuse for so doing. He went to Gray’s- 
inn therefore; but on his way thither called at a tavern near the 
Strand, which was the head-quarters of a literary association known 
as the Ragamuffins. Here he was fortunate enough to meet with an 
acquaintance in the person of a Ragamuffin in the dramatic-author line, 
who was reading the morning’s criticisms on a rival’s piece produced 
the night before, with a keen enjoyment of every condemnatory sen- 
tence. From this gentleman Mr. Hawkehurst obtained a box-ticket for 
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a West-end theatre; and, armed with this mystic document, he felt him- 
self able to present a bold countenance at Mr. Sheldon’s door. 

“Will she be glad to see me again?” he asked himself. ‘ Pshaw! 
I daresay she has forgotten me by this time. A fortnight is an age 
with some women; and I should fancy Charlotte Halliday just one of 
those bright impressionable beings who forget easily. I wonder whe- 
ther she is really like that ‘ Molly’ whose miniature was found by Mrs. 
Haygarth in the tulip-leaf escritoire ; or was the resemblance between 
those two faces only a silly fancy of mine ?” 

Mr. Hawkehurst walked the whole distance from Chelsea to Gray’s- 
inn; and it was midday when he presented himself before George Shel- 
don, whom he found seated at his desk with the elephantine pedigree of 
the Haygarths open before him, and profoundly absorbed in the con- 
tents of a note-book. He looked up from this note-book as Valentine 
entered, but did not leave off chewing the end of his pencil as he mum- 
bled a welcome to the returning wanderer. It has been seen that nei- 
ther of the Sheldon brothers were demonstrative men. 

After that unceremonious greeting, the lawyer continued his perusal 
of the note-book for some minutes, while Valentine seated himself in a 
clumsy leather-covered arm-chair by the fireplace. 

“ Well, young gentleman,” Mr. Sheldon exclaimed, as he closed his 
book with a triumphant snap, “I think you're in for a good thing; 
and you may thank your lucky stars for having thrown you into my 

“* My stars are not remarkable for their luckiness in a general way,” 
answered Mr. Hawkehurst coolly, for the man had not yet been born 
from whom he would accept patronage. “I suppose if I’m in for a good 
thing, you’re in for a better thing, my dear George; so you needn’t 
come the benefactor quite so strong for my edification. How did you 
ferret out the certificate of gray-eyed Molly’s espousals ?” 

George Sheldon contemplated his coadjutor with an admiring 
stare. 

“Tt has been my privilege to enjoy the society of cool hands, Mr. 
Hawkehurst ; and certainly you are about the coolest of the lot—bar 
one, as they say in the ring. But that is nici nila. I have found the 
certificate of Matthew Haygarth’s marriage, and to my mind the Hay- 
garth succession is as good as ours.” 

“ Ah, those birds in the bush have such splendid plumage! but 
I'd rather have the modest sparrow in my hand. However, I’m very 
glad our affairs are marching. How did you discover the marriage- 
lines ?” 

“ Not without hard labour, I can tell you. Of course my idea of a 
secret marriage was at the best only a plausible hypothesis; and I 
hardly dared to hug myself with the hope that it might turn up trumps. 
My idea was based upon two or three facts, namely, the character of 
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the young man, his long residence in London away from the ken of 
respectable relatives and friends, and the extraordinary state of the 
marriage-laws at the period in which our man lived.” 

* Ah, to be sure! That was a strong point.” 

“‘T should rather think it was. I took the trouble to look up the 
history of Mayfair marriages and Fleet marriages before you started for 
Ullerton, and I examined all the evidence I could get on that subject. 
I made myself familiar with the Rev. Alexander Keith of Mayfair, who 
helped to bring clandestine marriages into vogue amongst the swells, 
and with Dr.Gaynham — agreeably nicknamed Bishop of Hell — and 
more of the same calibre; and the result of my investigations convinced 
me that in those days a hare-brained young reprobate must have found 
it rather more difficult to avoid matrimony than to achieve it. He 
might be married when he was tipsy; he might be married when he 
was comatose from the effects of a stand-up fight with Mohawks ; his 
name might be assumed by some sportive Benedict of his acquaintance 
given to practical joking, and he might find himself saddled with a 
wife he never saw ; or if, on the other hand, of an artful and deceptive 
turn, he might procure a certificate of a marriage that had never taken 
place,—for there were very few friendly offices which the Fleet parsons 
refused to perform for their clients—for a consideration.” 

“ But how about the legality of a Fleet marriage ?” 

“‘ There’s the rub. Before the New Marriage Act passed in 1753 a 
Fleet marriage was indissoluble. It was an illegal act, and the parties 
were punishable ; but the Gordian knot was quite as secure as if it had 
been tied in the most orthodox manner. The great difficulty to my 
mind was the onus probandi. The marriage might have taken place; 
the marriage might be to all intents and purposes a good marriage ; 
but how produce undeniable proof of such a ceremony, when all cere- 
monies of the kind were performed with a manifest recklessness and 
disregard of law? Even if I found an apparently good certificate, how 
was I to prove that it was not one of those lying certificates of mar- 
riages that had never taken place? Again, what kind of registers 
could posterity expect from these parson-adventurers, very few of whom 
could spell, and most of whom lived in a chronic state of drunkenness ? 
They married people sometimes by their Christian names alone— very 
often under assumed names. What consideration had they for heirs- 
at-law in the ‘future, when under the soothing influence of a gin-bottle 
in the present? I thought of all these circumstances, and I was half- 
inclined to despair of realising my idea of an early marriage. I took it 
for granted that such a secret business would be more likely to have 
taken place in the precincts of the Fleet than anywhere else; and hay- 
ing no particular clue, I set to work, in the first place, to examine all 
available documents relating to such marriages.” 

“ Tt must have been slow work.” 
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“ It was slow work,” answered Mr. Sheldon with a suppressed groan, 
that was evoked by the memory of a bygone martyrdom. “I needn’t 
enter into all the details of the business, —the people I had to apply to 
for permission to see this set of papers, and the signing and counter- 
signing I had to go through before I could see that set of papers, and 
the extent of circumlocution and idiocy I had to encounter in a general 
way before I could complete my investigation. The result was mi; 
and after working like a galley-slave I found myself no better off than 
before I began my search. Your extracts from Matthew’s letters put 
me on a new track. I concluded therefrom that there had been a mnar- 
riage, and that the said marriage had been a deliberate act on the part 
of the young man. I therefore set to work to do what I ought to have 
done at starting—I hunted in all the parish registers to be found within 
a certain radius of such and such localities. I began with Clerkenwell, 
in which neighbourhood our friend spent such happy years, according 
to that pragmatical epistle of Mrs. Rebecca’s; but after hunting in all 
the mouldy old churches within a mile of St. John’s-gate, I was no 
nearer arriving at any record of Matthew Haygarth’s existence. So I 
turned my back upon Clerkenwell, and went southward to the neigh- 
bourhood of the Marshalsea, where Mistress Molly’s father was at one 
time immured, and whence I thought it very probable Mistress Molly 
had started on her career as a matron. This time my guess was a 
lucky one. After hunting the registers of St. Olave’s, St. Saviour’s, 
and St. George’s, and after the expenditure of more shillings in dona- 
tions to sextons than I care to remember, I at last lighted on a docu- 
ment which I consider worth three thousand pounds to you—and—a 
very decent sum of money to me.” 

“‘ T wonder what colour our hair will be when we touch that money ?” 
said Valentine meditatively. “These sort of cases generally find their 
way into Chancery-lane, don’t they ?—that lane which, for some un- 
happy travellers, has no turning except the one dismal via which leads 
to dusty death. You seem in very good spirits; and I suppose I ought 
to be elated too. Three thousand pounds would give me a start in life, 
and enable me to set up in the new character of a respectable rate- 
paying citizen. But I’ve a kind of presentiment that this hand of mine 
will never touch the prize of the victor ; or, in plainer English, that no 
good will ever arise to me or mine out of the reverend intestate’s hun- 
dred thousand pounds.” 

“Why, what a dismal-minded croaker you are this morning!” ex- 
claimed George Sheldon with unmitigated disgust ; “a regular raven, 
by Jove! You come to a fellow’s office just as matters are beginning to 
look like success—after ten years’ plodding and ten years’ disappoint- 
ment—and you treat him to maudlin howls about the Court of Chan- 
cery. This is a new line you’ve struck out, Hawkehurst, and I can tell 
you it isn’t a pleasant one.” 
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* Well, no, I suppose I oughtn’t to say that sort of thing,” answered ~ 
Valentine in an apologetic tone; “ but there are some days in a man’s 
life when there seems to be a black cloud between him and everything 
he looks at. I feel like that to-day. There’s a tightening sensation 
about something under my waistcoat—my heart, perhaps—a sense of 
depression that may be either physical or mental, that I can’t get rid 
of. Ifaman had walked by my side from Chelsea to Holborn whis- 
pering forebodings of evil into my ear at every step, I couldn’t have 
felt more down-hearted than I do.” 

“What did you eat for breakfast ?” asked Mr. Sheldon impatiently. 
“A tough beefsteak fried by a lodging-house cook, I daresay—they 
will fry their steaks. Don’t inflict the consequences of your indiges- 
tible diet upon me. To tell me that there’s a black cloud between you 
and everything you look at, is only a sentimental way of telling me 
that you're bilious. Pray be practical, and let us look at things from 
a business point of view. Here is Appendix A.—a copy of the registry 
of the marriage of Matthew Haygarth, bachelor, of Clerkenwell, in the 
county of Middlesex, to Mary Murchison, spinster, of Southwark, in the 
county of Surrey. And here is Appendix B.—a copy of the registry of 
the marriage between William Meynell, bachelor, of Smithfield, in the 
county of Middlesex, to Caroline Mary Haygarth, spinster, of Highgate, 
in the same county.” 

“You have found the entry of a second Haygarthian mar- 
riage ?” 

“T have. The C. of Matthew’s letters is the Caroline Mary here 
indicated, the daughter and heiress of Matthew Haygarth—doubtless 
christened Caroline after her gracious majesty the consort of George II., 
and Mary after the Molly whose picture was found in the tulip-leaf 
bureau. The Meynell certificate was easy enough to find, since the 
letters told me that Miss C.’s suitor had a father who lived in Alders- 
gate-street, and a father who approved his son’s choice. The Alders- 
gate citizen had a house of his own, and a more secure social status 
altogether than that poor, weak, surreptitious Matthew. It was there- 
fore only natural that the marriage should be celebrated in the Meynell 
mansion. Having considered this, I had only to ransack the registers 
of a certain number of churches round and about Aldersgate-street in 
order to find what I wanted; and after about a day and a half of hard 
labour I did find the invaluable document which places me one genera- 
tion nearer the present, and on the high-road to the discovery of my 
heir-at-law. I searched the same registry for children of the aforesaid 
William and Caroline Mary Meynell, but could find no record of such 
children, nor any further entry of the name of Meynell. But we must 
search other registries within access of Aldersgate-street before we give 
up the idea of finding such entries in that neighbourhood.” 

“ And what is to be the next move ?” 
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“ The hunting-up of all descendants of this William and Caroline 
Mary Meynell, wheresoever such descendants are to be found. We are 
now altogether off the Haygarth and Judson scent, and have to beat a 
‘new covert.” 

“ Good!” exclaimed Valentine more cheerfully. ‘ How is the new 
covert to be beaten ?” 

“We must start from Aldersgate-street. Meynell of Aldersgate- 
street must have been a responsible man, and it will be hard if there is 
no record of him extant in all the old topographical histories of wards, 
without and within, which cumber the shelves of your dryasdust 
libraries. We must hunt tp all available books; and when we’ve got 
all the information that books can give us, we can go in upon hearsay 
-evidence, which is always the most valuable in these cases.” 

‘‘ That means another encounter with ancient mariners—I beg your 
pardon—oldest inhabitants,” said Valentine with a despondent yawn. 
‘“‘ Well, I suppose that sort of individual is a little less obtuse when he 
lives within the roar of the great city’s thunder than when he vegetates 
in the dismal outskirts of a manufacturing town. Where am I to find 
my octogenarian prosers? and when am I to begin my operations upon 
them ?” 

*‘The sooner you begin the better,” replied Mr. Sheldon. “I’ve 
taken all preliminary steps for you already, and you’ll find the business 
‘tolerably smooth sailing. I’ve made a list of certain people who may 
be worth seeing.” 

Mr. Sheldon selected a paper from the numerous documents upon 
the table. 

‘Here they are,” he said: “John Grewter, wholesale stationer, 
Aldersgate-street ; Anthony Sparsfield, carver and gilder, in Barbican. 
These are, so far as I can ascertain, the two oldest men now trading in 
Aldersgate-street ; and from these men you ought to be able to find 
-out something about old Meynell. I don’t anticipate any difficulty 
-about the Meynells, except the possibility that we may find more of 
them than we want, and have some trouble in shaking them into their 
places.” 

“T'll tackle my friend the stationer to-morrow morning,” said 
Valentine. 

“You'd better drop in upon him in the afternoon, when the day’s 
business may be pretty well over,” returned the prudent Sheldon. 
“ And now all you’ve got to do, Hawkehurst, is to work with a will, 
-and work on patiently. Ifyou do as well in London as you did at 
Ullerton, neither you nor I will have any cause to complain. Of course 
I needn’t impress upon you the importance of secrecy.” 

*‘ No,” replied Valentine ; “ I’m quite alive to that.” 

He then proceeded to inform George Sheldon of that encounter 
‘with Captain Paget on the platform at Ullerton, and of the suspicion 
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that had been awakened in his mind by the sight of the glove in 
Goodge’s parlour. 

The lawyer shook his head. 

“That idea about the glove was rather far-fetched,” he said thought- 
fully ; “but I don’t like the look of that meeting at the station. My 
brother Philip is capable of anything in the way of manceuvering ; and 
I’m not ashamed to confess that I’m no match for him. He was in 
here one day when I had the Haygarth pedigree spread out on the 
table, and I know he smelt a rat. We must beware of him, Hawke- 
hurst, and we must work against time if we don’t want him to antici- 
pate us.” 

“TI sha’n’t let the grass grow under my feet,” replied Valentine. 
“I was really interested in that Haygarthian history : there was a dash 
of romance about it, you see. I don’t feel the same gusto in the Meynell 
chase, but I daresay I shall begin to get up an interest in it as my 
investigation proceeds. Shall I call the day after to-morrow and tell 
you my adventures ?” 

“JT think you’d better stick to the old plan, and let me have the 
result of your work in the form of a diary,” answered Sheldon. And 
with this the two men parted. 

It was now half-past two o’clock : it would be half-past three before 
Valentine could present himself at the Lawn—a very seasonable hour 
at which to call upon Mrs. Sheldon with his offering of a box for the 
new play. 

An omnibus conveyed him to Bayswater at a snail’s pace, and with 
more stoppages than ever mortal omnibus was subject to before, as 
it seemed to that one eager passenger. At last the leafless trees of 
the Park appeared between the hats and bonnets of Valentine’s oppo- 
site neighbours. Even those brown leafless trees reminded him of 
Charlotte. Beneath such umbrage had he parted from her. And now 
he was going to see the bright young face once more. He had been 
away from town about a fortnight ; but, taken in relation with Miss 
Halliday, that fortnight seemed half a century. 

Chrysanthemums and china-asters beautified Mr. Sheldon’s neat 
little garden, and the plate-glass windows of his house shone with all 
their wonted radiance. It was like the houses one sees framed and 
glazed in an auctioneer’s office—the greenest imaginable grass, the 
bluest windows, the reddest bricks, the whitest stone. “It is a house 
that would set my teeth on edge, but for the one sweet creature who 
lives in it,” Valentine thought to himself as he waited at the florid 
iron gate, which was painted a vivid ultramarine and picked out with 
gold. 

He tried in vain to catch a glimpse of some feminine figure in the 
small suburban garden. No fluttering scarlet petticoat or coquettish 
feather revealed the presence of the divinity. 
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The prim maid-servant informed him that Mrs. Sheldon was at 
home, and asked if he would please to walk into the drawing-room. 

Would he please? Would he not have been pleased to walk 
into a raging furnace if there had been a chance of meeting Charlotte 
Halliday amid the flames? He followed the maid-servant into Mrs. 
Sheldon’s irreproachable apartment, where the show books upon the 
show table were ranged at the usual mathematically correct distances 
from one another, and where the speckless looking-glasses and all- 
pervading French polish imparted a chilly aspect to the chamiber. A 
newly-lighted fire was smouldering in the shining steel grate, and a 
solitary female figure was seated by the broad Tudor window bending 
over some needlework. 

It was the figure of Diana Paget, and she was quite alone in the 
room. Valentine’s heart sank a little as he saw this solitary figure, 
and perceived that it was not the woman he loved. 

Diana looked up from her work and recognised the visitor. Her 
face flushed, but the flush faded very quickly, and Valentine was not 
conscious of that flattering indication. 

‘* How do you do, Diana?” he said. “ Here I am again, yousee, like 
the proverbial bad shilling. I have brought Mrs. Sheldon an order for 
the Princess’s.” 

‘You're very kind; but I don’t think she’ll care to go. She was 
complaining of a headache this afternoon.” 

“Q, she’ll forget all about her headache if she wants to go to the 
play. She’s the sort of little woman who is always ready for a theatre 
or a concert. Besides, Miss Halliday may like to go, and will easily 
persuade her mamma.—Whom could she not persuade ?” added Mr. 
Hawkehurst within himself. 

“ Miss Halliday is out of town,” Diana replied coldly. 

The young man felt as if his heart were suddenly transformed into 
so much lead, so heavy did it seem to grow. What a foolish thing it 
seemed that he should be the victim of this fair enslaver !—he, who 
until lately had fancied himself incapable of any earnest feeling or deep 
emotion. 

“ Out of town!” he repeated with unconcealed disappointment. 

“Yes; she has gone on a visit to some relations in Yorkshire. She 
actually has relations : doesn’t that sound strange to you and me?” 

Valentine did not notice this rather cynical remark. 

“She'll be away ever so long, I suppose ?” he said. 

“T have no idea how long she may stay there. The people idolise 
her, I understand. You know it is her privilege to be idolised; and of 
course they will persuade her to stay as long as they can. You seem 
disappointed at not seeing her.” 

“T am very much disappointed,” Valentine answered frankly ; “she 
is a sweet girl.” 
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There was a silence after this. Miss Paget resumed her work with 
skilful rapid fingers. She was picking up shining little beads one by 
one on the point of her needle, and transferring them to the canvas 
stretched upon an embroidery frame before her. It was a kind of 
work exacting extreme care and precision, and the girl’s hand never 
faltered, though a tempest of passionate feeling agitated her as she 
worked. 

“T am very sorry not to see her,” Valentine said presently, “for 
the sight of her is very dear to me. Why should I try to hide my 
feelings from you, Diana? We have endured so much misery together 
that there must be some bond of union between us. To me you have 
always seemed like a sister, and I have no wish to keep any secret from 
you, though you receive me so coldly that one would think I had 
offended you.” 

“You have not offended me. I thank you for being so frank with 
me. You would have gained little by an opposite course. I have long 
known your affection for Charlotte.” 

“You guessed my secret ?” 

“IT saw what anyone could have seen who had taken the trouble 
to watch you for ten minutes during your visits to this house.” 

“Was my unhappy state so very conspicuous?” exclaimed Valen- 
tine laughing. ‘‘ Was I so obviously spoony? J who have so ridi- 
culed anything in the way of sentiment? You make me blush for my 
folly, Diana. What is that you are dotting with all those beads?— 
something very elaborate.” 

“Tt is a prie-dieu chair I am working for Mrs. Sheldon. Of course 
I am bound to do something for my living.” 

“And so you wear out your eyesight in the working of chairs! 
Poor girl! it seems hard that your beauty and accomplishments don’t 
find a better market than that. I daresay you will marry some mil- 
lionnaire friend of Mr. Sheldon’s one of these days, and I shall hear of 
your house in Park-lane and three-hundred guinea barouche.” 

“You are very kind to promise me a millionnaire. The circum- 
stances of my existence hitherto have been so peculiarly fortunate that 
I am justified in expecting such a suitor. My millionnaire shall ask 
you to dinner at my house in Park-lane ; and you shall play écaré with 
him, if you like—papa’s kind of écarté.” 

“Don’t talk of those things, Di,” said Mr. Hawkehurst, with some- 
thing that was almost a shudder; “let us forget that we ever led that 
kind of life.” 

“ Yes,” replied Diana, “let us forget it—if we can.” 

The bitterness of her tone struck him painfully. He sat for some 
minutes watching her silently, and pitying her fate. What a sad fate 
it seemed, and how hopeless! For him there was always some chance 
of redemption. He could go out into the world, and cut his way 
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through the forest of difficulty with the axe of the conqueror. But 
what could a woman do who found herself in the midst of that dismal 
forest ? She could only sit at the door of her lonesome hut, looking out 
with weary eyes for the prince who was to come and rescue her. And 
Valentine remembered how many women there are to whom the 
prince never comes, and who must needs die and be buried beneath 
that gloomy umbrage. 

“©, let us have women doctors, women lawyers, women parsons, 
women stonebreakers—anything rather than these dependent creatures 
who sit in other people’s houses, working prie-dieu chairs, and pining 
for freedom,” he thought to himself, as he watched the pale stern face 
in the chill afternoon light. 

“ Do leave off working for a few minutes, and talk to me, Di,” he 
said rather impatiently. ‘‘ You don’t know how painful it is to a man 
to see a woman absorbed in some piece of needlework at the very mo- 
ment when he wants all her sympathy. I am afraid you are not quite 
happy. Do confide in me, dear, as frankly as I confide in you. Are 
these people kind to you? Charlotte is, of course. But the elder 
birds, Mr. and Mrs. Sheldon, are they kind ?” 

‘They are very kind. Mr. Sheldon is not a demonstrative man, as 
you know; but I am not accustomed to have people in a rapturous 
state of mind about me or my affairs. He is kinder to me than my 
father ever was; and I don’t see how I can expect more than that. 
Mrs. Sheldon is extremely kind, in her way—which is rather a feeble 
way, as you know.” 

** And Charlotte— ?” 

“You answered for Charlotte yourself just now. Yes, she is very, 
very, very good to me; much better than I deserve. I was almost 
going to quote the collect, and say ‘ desire or deserve.’ ” 

“‘ Why should you not desire or deserve her goodness ?” asked Valen- 
tine. 

‘** Because I am not a lovable kind of person. I am not sympa- 
thetic. I know that Charlotte is very fascinating, very charming; 
but sometimes her very fascination repels me. I think the atmosphere 
of that horrible swampy district between Lambeth and Battersea, where 
my childhood was spent, must have soured my disposition.” 

“No, Diana; you have only learnt a bitter way of talking. I 
know your heart is noble and true. I have seen your suppressed 
indignation many a time when your father’s meannesses have revolted 
you. Our lives have been very hard, dear; but let us hope for brighter 
days. I think they must come to us.” 

“They will never come to me,” said Diana. 

“ You say that with an air of conviction. But why should they not 
come to you—brighter and better days ?” 

“T cannot tell you that. I can only tell you that they will not 
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come. And do you hope that any good will ever come of your love 
for Charlotte Halliday ; you, who know Mr. Sheldon ?” 

“T am ready to hope anything.” 

“ You think that Mr. Sheldon would let his step-daughter marry a 
penniless man ?” 

“IT may not always be penniless. Besides, Mr. Sheldon has no- 
actual authority over Charlotte.” 

“ But he has moral influence over her. She is very easily influenced.” 

“IT am ready to hope even in spite of Mr. Sheldon’s opposing in- 
fluence. You must not try to crush this one little floweret that has 
grown up in a barren waste, Diana. It is my prison-flower.” 

Mrs. Sheldon came into the room as he said this. She was very 
cordial, very eloquent upon the subject of her headache, and very 
much inclined to go to the theatre, notwithstanding that ailment, when 
she heard that Mr. Hawkehurst had been kind enough to bring her a 
box. 

“‘ Diana and I could go,” she said, “if we can manage to be in time 
after our six-o’clock dinner. Mr. Sheldon does not care about theatres. 
All the pieces tire him. He declares they are all stupid. But then, 
you see, if one’s mind is continually wandering, the cleverest piece 
must seem stupid,” Mrs. Sheldon added thoughtfully; “and my hus- 
band is so very absent-minded.” 

After some further discussion about the theatre, Valentine bade the- 
ladies good-afternoon. 

**Won’t you stop to see Mr. Sheldon ?” asked Georgina; “he is in 
the library with Captain Paget—You did not know that your papa 
was here, did you, Diana, my dear? He came in with Mr. Sheldon an 
hour ago.” 

“T won’t disturb Mr. Sheldon,” said Valentine. “I will call again 
in a few days.” 

He took leave of the two ladies, and went out into the hall. As he 
emerged from the drawing-room the door of the library was opened,, 
and he heard Philip Sheldon’s voice within, saying, 

‘your accuracy with regard to the name of Meynell.” 

It was the close of a sentence; but the name struck immediately 
upon Valentine’s ear. Meynell—the name which had for him so pecu- 
liar an interest. 

“Ts it only a coincidence,” he thought to himself, “or is Horatio. 
Paget on our track ?” 

And then he argued with himself that his ears might have deceived 
him, and that the name he had heard might not have been Meynell, 
but only a name of somewhat similar sound. 

It was Captain Paget who had opened the door. He came out 
into the passage and recognised his protégé. They left the house 
together; and the Captain was especially gracious. 
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“We will dine together, Val,” he said; but, to his surprise, Mr. 
Hawkehurst declined the proffered entertainment. 

“T’m tired out with a hard day’s work,” he said, “and should be 
very bad company; s0, if you'll excuse me, I'll go back to Omega- 
street, and get a chop.” 

The Captain stared at him in amazement. He could not compre- 
hend the man who could refuse to dine luxuriously at the expense of 
his fellow man. 

Valentine had of late acquired new prejudices. He no longer cared 
to enjoy the hospitality of Horatio Paget. In Omega-street the house- 
hold expenses were shared by the two men. It was a kind of club 
upon a small scale; and there was no degradation in breaking bread 
with the elegant Horatio. 

To Omega-street Valentine returned this afternoon, there to eat a 
frugal meal and spend a meditative evening, uncheered by one glimmer 
of that radiance which more fortunate men know as the light of home. 











LYRICS OF THE MONTHS 


A HUNDRED critics lie in wait, 

With ruthless pens my fame to slay ; 
But one fair critic held my fate 

In her small hand that happy day, 
When, chaperoned by “ dearest aunt,” 
She came to see a painter’s haunt. 


She came, she saw, she conquered ; yet 
The victory so sweetly won 

Her willing slave will ne’er regret ; 
While the dull room she looked upon 

Henceforward must for ever be 

Illumined by her memory. 


She talked of Holman Hunt and Titian ; 
She skipped from Millais to Van Eyck; 
But vowed, ’midst all the Exhibition, 
My picture most each eye would strike: 
“Yes, you’ll bear off the palm,” she cried. 
“ This be the palm, then,” I replied,— 


“This rosy palm within my grasp, 

So soft and coy; this little hand ~ 
Give me the right through life to clasp, 
And it shall lead me to the land 
Where Fame with laurel-wreath awaits 

The victor at her temple-gates.” 














ENGLISH PICTURES AND PICTURE-DEALERS 


In a few days “ the private view” will have come and gone; and the 
dinner of the Royal Academy, with its realisation of Wordsworth’s 
“forty feeding like one,” will have come and gone also. The speeches 
of the President and the Chancellor of the Exchequer will have been 
duly admired, and artists and patrons had their annual glorification. 
In other words, the great picture firm in Trafalgar-square will have 
opened their establishment with an entirely new stock in surprising 
variety, and will look with confidence for an increase of business from 
their friends and customers. 

First, as to the banquet, which deserves recognition in a much 
higher sense than that time-honoured domestic institution which col- 
lects our civic aristocracy every November in Guildhall. The dinner 
of the Royal Academy is of a far more intellectual description. The 
skill of the cwisinder may not quite realise the idea of the feast of reason, 
any more than the directions of the toastmaster the flow of soul; in- 
deed, ill-natured outsiders may stigmatise the whole thing as an affair 
of shop, borrowed from provincial auctioneers, who consider that a 
generous competition is only to be expected from a full stomach. Be 
this as it may, itis doubtless a pleasant road to connoisseurship. If a 
nobleman or gentleman blessed with an ample income and a good 
appetite cannot be made profitably zsthetic after the academical three 
courses and a dessert, including Non nobis Domine and all the artistic 
oratory, he must be fit for the institution at Earlswood. 

Now as to the exhibition. That annual tax upon human patience, 
the Catalogue of the Royal Academy, is, let me assume, in the hands of the 
guests, who can see at a glance the amount of artistic industry of the sup- 
porters of the great firm they have been invited to patronisé. Probably, 
however, they do not know that a very large number of intended con- 
tributors have been rejected, while another considerable moiety choose 
to exhibit elsewhere. They cannot help seeing that their hosts prefer 
their own manufacture, and that they have availed themselves of their 
proprietorship of the exhibition to monopolise the places for having 
them seen to the best advantage. But nothing can be more natural 
than this proceeding on the part of the Royal Academicians. Each is 
gifted with organs of vision; and if he is expected to live by his pro- 
fession, while he looks to the interests of art it is hard to ask him to 
be blind to his own. As a corporation, therefore, they are obliged to 
support their shop ; and, individually, they cannot help showing their 
customers that they have an eye to business. 
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On closer inspection there appears in the list of titles and names 
an evident falling-off of favourite contributors. This is accounted for 
by the recent opening of a still more attractive sale-room in Paris. 
The great Exhibition there is expected to command the purses of the 
world; and the better market this season has naturally received the 
best wares. Nevertheless a fair amount of business will be done at 
the private view, taking into consideration the fact that our Court takes 
little interest in purchasing, and that many of our art patrons have 
reserved their customary outlay in this direction for their visit to the 
French metropolis. The great pictures executed by the Academicians 
and Associates are, with very few exceptions, commissions; and the 
little pictures, if sufficiently pleasing, are commissions also, being for 
the most part trade speculations. The bulk of the show, including 
many clever productions, is still unsold, and, I am afraid, may remain 
so. The anticipated recompense of hundreds of exhibitors will be 
reserved for Paris. 

But now we have a word or two to say about picture-collecting. 

It is within the memory of man when in England this was a luxury 
confined to a few favoured individuals possessed of enormous wealth, or 
of galleries created by the taste of their ancestors. Mr. Hope, the 
Amsterdam banker; Mr. Rogers, the banker and poet; and Sir Robert 
Peel, the heir of the rich cotton-spinner, set examples to the commercial 
community of filling their mansions with the choicest specimens of 
“the old masters,” as they were styled, till they rivalled the aristocratic 
heirlooms of the Grosvenors and the Staffords. There was certainly 
a trade in pictures at this period—indeed, it had flourished for more 
than a century—and great gains were made by such men as Emerson, 
Buchanan, and the Woodburns. In Italian, in French, and in Dutch 
and Flemish art there was an increasing demand—very high prices 
being readily obtainable for choice works. For English art there was 
the smallest demand. It is quite true that patrons were found for Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Gainsborough, Wilson, Romney, and a few other 
clever figure, portrait, and landscape painters; but their productions 
were little in request compared with those of Vandyke or Rubens, of 
Raffaelle or Coreggio, of Teniers, of Ostade, or of Gerard Dhow. It was 
not till the excellence of the English school had further developed itself 
in the chefs-deuvre of Turner, of Wilkie, of Hilton, of Leslie, of Etty, 
and of Landseer, that anything like liberal encouragement was afforded 
to English artists. Still it fell infinitely short of what was given to 
those time-honoured recipients of artistic patronage, “ the old masters.” 
In these the picture-dealers made their largest speculations; and ex- 
amples of the Netherlandish and Italian schools continued to increase 
in the houses of the Nortons, Woodins, Farrers, Bentleys, and other 
enterprising leaders in the trade. They dealt in Reynoldses, in Wilsons, 
in Gainsboroughs, even in Morelands, in Cromes, and in Nasmyths, 
when they had a chance, and doubtless profited by the occasion ; but 
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the most patriotic of them would have thrown such ventures to the 
winds whenever there existed a prospect of securing a Backhuysen, a 
Vandevelde, a Cuyp, a Titian, a Guido, or a Michael Angelo. 

The trade expanded ; and with a more general diffusion of wealth, 
consequent on commercial prosperity, arose two potent inclinations— 
the one to display the evidence of great riches by an accumulation of 
expensive articles of luxury; the other, to find an investment for sur- 
plus capital which should afford the largest amount of pleasure and the 
greatest prospect of profit. At this period there appeared a growing 
distrust of those long-established favourites of fortune, “the old 
masters.” Some appeared to think that their fault was in not being 
old enough. Hence arose a partiality for “the Pre-Raphaelites ;” but 
the majority of art patrons evidently yearned “ for fresh fields and pas- 
tures new ;” and finding in the best examples of the now more highly 
developed English school attraction as well as security, the tide of 
favour set in, and floated to fame and fortune the Friths, the Coopers, 
the Wards, the Faeds, the Robertses, the Stanfields, the Millaises, and 
the Holman Hunts. 

Remarkable was the contrast between the picture-dealer of to-day 
and the picture-dealer of yesterday. Thousands of the once popular 
masters lay heaped on floors or neglected on walls, hardly getting so 
much as a glance from the picture-buyer. When the example was fine 
and its condition sound, there was still among real connoisseurs a spirited 
competition for possession ; but the dingy, vamped-up, or doubtful fell 
lower and lower in public estimation, till, except as “furniture” to oc- 
cupy wall space economically, there was no sale for them at all. The 
demand for modern pictures continued rapidly to increase. Bankers, 
merchants, manufacturers, and successful speculators of every descrip- 
tion, entered into a spirited rivalry to secure the richest collection. It 
was not always taste that influenced their purchases; indeed, ideas 
on art were often as singular as they were characteristic. We know 
one instance in which a presumed millionnaire invariably calculated 
the value of the choicest paintings submitted to him for approval by 
their superficial measurement; an Elmore, an Egg, being considered 
worth so much, a Goodall or a Pyne so much more—yper inch. A 
Brummagem estimate, of course. 

With this expansion of the demand for modern pictures there 
arose a corresponding development in the trade. Indeed the largest 
dealers, by the extent of their speculations, deserve to be regarded as 
picture-merchants, many thousand pounds having sometimes been in- 
vested by them in such merchandise; and to display this large stock 
to the greatest advantage they have had recourse to spacious and hand- 
some galleries, where English—sometimes a few French and Flemish 
—paintings of more or less merit are hung for sale. 

The advantage to the artist of having a middle-man between him- 
self and the public has been called in question; indeed, articles have 
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recently appeared in some journals commenting unfavourably on the 
arrangement. It is one, however, that has long existed in the commer- 
cial as well as in the literary world, and picture-dealers are apparently 
quite as useful in their vocation as brokers or publishers. But let us 
see how it works. The picture-buyer goes, like the rest of the artistic 
world, to the Royal Academy Exhibition. ‘The hanging committee” 
have monopolised the best places on the walls for the works of them- 
selves and their Fellows and Associates, leaving the outsiders wherever 
their frames can be made to fit in—high up, low down, anywhere. He 
wearily goes over the middling pictures and the bad pictures till he 
arrives at what are considered the best, where, if he chooses to be 
hustled by a mob till he can secure a view, he may make himselt 
acquainted with their merit, or want of it, as the case may be. When 
he at last comes upon something he wishes to possess, the chances are 
a hundred to one that it was either disposed of before completed 
or sold at the “private view.” Finally, he quits the building with 
aching eyes and a stiff neck, after craning at such clever compositions 
as have been hung too near the ceiling to be seen with comfort. 

Then he lounges down “the sweet shady side of Pall Mall,” till 
opposite Marlborough House. A clever painting in a window attracts 
his attention. He opens a door, and finds himself in the first of a 
series of galleries filled from floor to ceiling with carefully-selected 
oil-paintings. They are various in character: genre and landscape, 
idealistic and realistic; but all are attractive, some very desirable, to 
the connoisseur. He proceeds from gallery to gallery, making him- 
self acquainted with or recognising the characteristics of the great 
masters of the English, French, and Flemish schools, ancient and mo- 
dern. The picture-buyer soon realises a fact of paramount importance 
to him, and to all venturing to gratify a taste with limited experience, 
in securing the best and safest means for its enjoyment. Everything 
around him is genuine; the quality is indisputable; and the largeness 
of the field of selection is not more obvious than its excellence. The 
question now suggested to him is, Is it not more advantageous, as well 
as much more agreeable, to go leisurely over these three or four hun- 
dred examples, with the quiet companionship of some half-a-dozen 
spectators who have come on a similar errand, than to hunt fruitlessly 
through a host of inferior, undesirable, or unattainable works, in the 
midst of a crowd of sight-seeing Cockneys enjoying a holiday ? 

Some artists complain that these really private views attract noble- 
men and gentlemen from whose liberality they derive no profit. This, 
however, is not exactly the case. A picture is bought direct from the 
artist, at the dealer’s sole risk. He exercises the judgment of a life- 
time, and invests a princely fortune, in producing an attractive exhibi- 
tion. Should he succeed in selling the picture at an enhanced price, 
he is materially assisting to establish the artist’s reputation. This 
success permits him to make another venture on more advantageous 
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terms to the vendor. Thus patronage is brought indirectly, doubtless 
in the end directly, to the artist, when he can readily get his own 
price. 

It must be remembered that there are several such galleries in 
London, each of which is supported by a similar spirit of enterprise, 
Thus a painter of any merit has so many markets open to him, inde- 
pendently of the town and provincial exhibitions and his own private 
friends. It is the competition so created which has secured to the 
leading members of the profession gains which the greatest of the great 
masters of their art never realised. 

The true history of prices, with regard to this branch of commerce, 
has yet to be written. In several cases that have come within my 
knowledge there has been much exaggeration—for a trading purpose, of 
course. In one, a popular painting was reported to have produced the 
enormous sum of eleven thousand pounds for the picture and copyright; 
but the Chancellor of the Exchequer having had his attention directed 
to the contrast between this amount and the sums returned by the for- 
tunate artist for income-tax assessment, the latter was put on his oath, 
when the eleven thousand collapsed to two! But two thousand pounds 
for a single picture by a modern English artist, given as a speculative 
venture by a dealer, ought to be considered a liberal recompense. 
Compare the gains obtained by Sir Joshua Reynolds; go higher still, 
and take the earnings of Rubens, Vandyke, Titian, Raffaelle, and 
Michael Angelo: the comparison ought to be in the highest degree 
satisfactory to their successors in the same branch of art. 

Other Englishmen have been quite as munificently appreciated ; as 
in the “ Joan of Arc” of Etty, which, though certainly not his happiest 
production, realised abovt three thousand guineas. Fine works of 
Landseer and of Maclise command as high a commercial value. As for 
the masterpieces of Turner, it is scarcely possible to over-estimate them, 
Their more skilful contemporaries have profited largely by this rise in 
value of first-class English works; and if attractive landscape and 
figure painters do not make a noble income, they must be either = 
idle or very difficult to deal with. 

Under these circumstances it demands much capital to speculate in 
this direction to any considerable extent. An approximation can be 
obtained of the amount thus invested by reviewing the value of the 
stock possessed by the great dealers. In one it reaches 100,0002 ; in 
two others it is about 60,000/.; and the less enterprising are content 
with an outlay of from ten to thirty thousand. In the possession of 
Messrs. Gambart, Cox, Wallis, Agnew, and Worby may be found the 
richest portion of this commerce; nevertheless, in town as well as 
throughout the provinces, there are a multitude of small dealers who 
help to swell the amount invested in art to halfa million sterling. 
From this some idea may be formed of the extent of art patronage. 
The wealthy resort to the gallery of the dealer, not only because there 
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is variety, but because there is selection there; and no doubt in the 
majority of instances because they have more confidence in the judg- 
ment there displayed than in their own. Nevertheless, sooner or later 
they are sure to find their way to the studio, however secluded may be 
the habits of its tenant or eccentric his characteristics. In this direct 
way were made those important collections which one after another 
have been added to the National Gallery. Mr. Vernon was a jobmaster, 
Mr. Sheepshanks a clothier. They are instances of the gains of trade 
invested in art; and the desire of maintaining a gallery thus created 
ultimately inducing its presentation to the nation. Several collections 
having a similar origin have had a different fate. Prominent among 
them was an excellent one formed by Mr. Acraman, a Bristol iron- 
master, that was dispersed by auction at the bankruptcy of that once 
prosperous man. Among manufacturers and merchants a monetary 
pressure has not unfrequently forced them to realise; but returning 
prosperity is pretty sure to revive the taste for art where it has once 
existed. 

At present one of the largest and most valuable collections has been 
formed by a celebrated steel-pen maker. It was this enterprising gentle- 
man who beat up the quarters of our greatest landscape-painter, notwith- 
standing the representations made to him of the artist’s intractableness. 
His only letter of recommendation took the shape of Bank-of-Eng- 
land notes of the value of a thousand pounds. Five of these displayed 
one after the other made an impression. Turner took his opulent cus- 
tomer into his studio, and pointed out pictures he was ready to sell, 
naming his price. It was agreed to without a moment’s hesitation, 
though rather high; moreover, the sum was in guineas. The artist 
then said he would not conclude the bargain unless he had a commis- 
sion for a companion to each picture. This also was promptly complied 
with. The seller became more exacting, and declared that he did not 
dispose of the frames with the pictures: the frames were conceded. 
The money was paid, and the transfer completed. 

During the transaction Turner had no idea that his liberal customer 
had been assured that it was a hopeless task trying to get him to part 
with any of his productions; nor was he aware that the pen-maker had 
set his heart upon adding some of the choicest of them to his collection, 
cost what they might; therefore Turner could not quite understand why 
he had been permitted to have his own way in the negotiation so com- 
pletely. 

“ Now tell me,” said he, putting on a confidential manner, “why was 
it you did not, like everybody else who has come to buy my pictures, 
try to get me to take pounds instead of guineas ?” 

“ Because,” was the prompt reply, “I knew you would not let me 
have your pictures unless I paid you in guineas.” 

This is not a solitary instance of close dealing on the part of some 
of our great artists. Wilkie has been known to be equally eager to se- 
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cure his frame, after getting a handsome price for his painting. To their 
honour, however, be it said, that a totally opposite spirit in dealing with 
their customers is much more general. By the way, it does not always 
happen that their customers deal with them in a liberal spirit. There is 
a well-known instance of an illustrious patron of art who, having engaged 
a select number of Royal Academicians to paint a series of pictures to 
decorate a summer-house, paid them at the very inadequate rate of 30/. 
apiece. Government seems inclined to go to the other extreme, as wit- 
ness the sums paid to Mr. Dyce and his co-labourers for the mural 
decorations of the Houses of Parliament. Judged by the merit of the 
work done, I do not think 5000/. too much ; but for perishable frescoes, 
totally unfit for our climate, it is dear indeed. The same objection 
may apply to the cost of the lions for the Nelson monument. Land- 
seer’s 6000/. and Baron Marochetti’s 5000/7. may be considered an 
extravagance. What sum, I wonder, would have contented Michael 
Angelo, Benvenuto Cellini, or Canova, for as good a model ? 


R. FOLKESTONE WILLIAMS. 











LETTERS FROM LILLIPUT 
BEING ESSAYS ON THE EXTREMELY LITTLE 


BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA 


I, On LirTLe Dicky-BIRDs 


Do you prefer a Little Dinner to a Large one? Which would you 
rather have :—the snug, cosy, cheerful repast at the little table, where 
everybody knows everybody else, and everybody is not more than a 
quartette in all ; where you can crack your nut and your joke, and drink 
your modest vintages a petits coups, as good old Béranger counsels, and, 
if need be, sing your little song when the cloth is drawn, and, per- 
chance, indulge in a little flirtation in a little brougham, going home— 
or the grand, solemn, Big Dinner, at which your right-hand neigh- 
bour scowls at you because he doesn’t know who you are, and your left- 
hand one bores you because he does—the dinner where scraps of meat 
with outlandish names are thrust under your nose by contemptuous 
lacqueys—the dinner where the host is glum, because half an hour 
before dinner he has had a few words with the hostess—the dinner, in 
fact,where you see Society and have to put on company airs, and are 
aware that, in exchange for perhaps a crown’s worth of indifferent food 
and wine, you are doomed, when the mournful banquet is over, to march 
upstairs to a big drawing-room, where you are sure to sit on chairs 
which are not meant to be sat upon; to open carte-de-visite albums 
which have been left on the table by mistake, and are not intended for 
the inspection of strangers; to ask the wrong questions; to talk to the 
wrong people, and mortally offend the right ones by not talking to them; 
and finally, having swallowed some bad tea and some worse wine and 
water, and listened to the vocal and instrumental spoiling of some good 
music, to depart in a depressed and crestfallen condition, contemned by 
the butler because you haven’t a carriage and flunkeys, and with but one 
dominant impression in your mind—that if you do not straightway pro- 
ceed to your club and order selzer, cigars, and things, you must in- 
evitably commit suicide. Ifyou like the Big Dinner better than the 
Little, pass on, honest reader, pass as quickly as you can to the next 
paper in Belgravia. Our hostess is discriminative as well as bountiful, 
and there are viands at her table to suit every palate. 

Which would you rather have: a Little Wife or a Large one? a 
Husband Tall or a Husband Short? Gentlemen, if you admire the tall 
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spouse, the bouncing spouse, the spouse with shoulders, the spouse with 
eyebrows, the spouse with a voice—you know the shoulders, the eye- 
brows, and the voice, I mean—I pray you to pass on. Ladies, if the 
cynosure of your admiration be the Life-guardsman husband, the tre- 
mendous Benedict who is always stroking his big beard, and trying to 
look over that bushy hedge at his patent-leather boots, the husband who 
swaggers, the husband whose very shirt-front in a room looms as large 
as would the mainsail of a three-decker—in the days of three-deckers— 
among a flotilla of tiny yachts at Cowes—the husband who catches up 
his wife when he comes home until her toes are off the ground, and in a 
tone like thunder asks “How is my Betsy?”—/e mari bel homme in short, 
as strong as Hercules and as brazen as the Colossus of Rhodes: if this 
be the kind of husband you pin your faith to, I pray you, again, to pass 
on. I entreat you not to read these Letters. They are designed only 
for the perusal of those who love the Extremely Little. 

Having made this declaration—and I assure you that I make it 
deliberately—it is, of course, all over with me. I am a gone ’coon, I 
know. “How dare he!” I hear the elegant but attenuated Miss 
Cleopatra Needleton exclaim. ‘It is fearful!’ echoes Mrs. Simon 
Stylites, of Obelisk Villas. Miss Needleton is engaged, as everybody 
knows, to little Molehill the dentist ; and it has been irreverently said 
of Sim Stylites—as worthy a creature, for the rest, as ever drew breath 
—that he is so short, that he would have to stand on a sheet of writing- 
paper to look over twopence. ‘‘Confound the fellow’s impudence !” 
roars Captain Bonassus of the Heavies. Ah, Bonassus! we know all 
about your little weakness for Miss Grildrig of the Prince of Como’s 
theatre. There is old Lord Mountblankly, too. They crowned-him 
monarch of the Mountain Club long ago ; and his head, which is as 
white as snow, towers at soirées and conversaziones above the tallest 
visitor there. I saw his lordship reading the first number of Belyravia 
some months since at Piali’s reading-room in the Piazza di Spagna, 
Rome. He condescended to inform me that he considered it ‘‘ doosed 
good.” But what will that tall peer say to these papers? It is quite 
notorious that his lordship is desperately in love with Mrs. Tiddydoll, 
the charming Indian widow, and intends to elevate her to the peerage 
as soon as her time of mourning for Saib Tiddydoll, who backed his 
liver to run a race with brandy pawnee and lost, shall have passed 
away. 

It is comfortable, is it not, to begin a series of papers with the full 
knowledge and conviction that you cannot please anybody? It is 
as though, in a controversy between High Church, Low Church, and 
Broad Church, you were quietly to remark that you were a Mahometan. 
Unless you wore a turban, you would find that everyone would shrink 
from you with horror. It is as though, in an argument between Whigs, 
Tories, Radicals, Liberal Conservatives, and Adullamites, you were to 
confess that you had no politics at all beyond the simple creed that if a 
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man fears God and honours the Queen, and washes himself, and works, 
and teaches children to grow up honest men, he is All Right. How 
would your political friends look upon you after such a confession ? 
Well, I have pleaded my plea, and have only this neck-verst to offer in 
extenuation. It will give me no’ benefit of clergy, I fear. Oil and 
vinegar, salt and sugar, will not marry among the inanimates; nay, I 
never heard of a camelopard who took a weasel to wife, or a tiger who 
lived long and happily with a rabbit. But come to humanity, and you 
will find that big men usually like little wives, and that little women 
preferably choose tall partners. Little men always use big opera-glasses, 
and ride the highest horses to be purchased or hired. Little women 
always wear the largest crinolines and the biggest brooches, and long 
for double-bodied carriages and grand-pianofortes. Take a big man 
to a hatter’s, and he will choose the tiniest hat Mr. Melton has to 
sell. Meet him in the Park, and he will be bestriding a pony no 
bigger than a Newfoundland dog. The fair admire the dark. Solemn 
people court facetious sweethearts. Harlequins sigh, and undertakers 
chirp. Soldiers are never happy save in mufti; the pride of a civilian’s 
existence is when he can appear in some kind of military uniform; and 
the first thing a sailor does when he comes on shore is to hire a cab. 
My only hope of meeting with some favour while these Essays are 
in progress lies in the existence of a Hers parti. I give up the little 
people who like the large, the large who like the little, simply from the 
principle of opposition in taste. I throw myself into the arms of 
those who are neither big nor small themselves, but who cultivate the 
diminutive for its own sake. Give me for readers the people who love 
Little Things—the little dinner, the little wife, the little child, the little 
dog, the little bird, the little book, the little newspaper, the little 
picture, the little song, the little language, the little game. These 
Letters are from Lilliput, and I propose to treat only of the Jnjiniment 
Petits. My talk shall be of the Troglodytes. I deal but with pigmies. 
You big editors and mighty critics, you thundering conversationalists 
and awful authorities, I have nothing to say to you. Let me be. 
Exhaust your ire; air your wit; try your sharp swords on foemen 
worthier of your steel. I am small and weak, and tired of fighting. I 
desire not to walk in the giant’s path. Let him not step out of his 
way to tread on so tiny and so modest a worm. Have you written a 
big book and seen it fall? Have you had a big house and seen it sold? 
Have you loved a big dog and found it dead? Have you cherished big 
hopes, and watched them, one after another, crushed and blighted? If 
you have, you can pity and sympathise and bear with me if I am 
petty and trivial and nonsensical, and acknowledge that, after all, the 
little fishes are those that eat the sweetest, and les petites gens, the little 
people, are, after all, the best. 


Can a‘pigeon reasonably be called a dicky-bird? Perhaps it can- 
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not ; but I warned you that in these papers I should very probably 
talk nonsense. A great authority on Little Things, who, indeed, sug- 
gested these Letters, and is at my elbow while I write them, habitually 
applies the term “ dicky” to every fowl that flies, and that of “ coodleloo” 
to birds that merely strut or sail in farm-yard or on the water. The 
last-named race I hold—away from the dinner-table—in great disfavour. 
They have big wings: they could knock you down or break your leg 
with a flap from a pinion; why don’t they fly? Arrogant, bombastic, 
and yet indolent, they remind me of the pedants who are always boast- 
ing of the vast quantity of Latin, Greek, and mathematics they learnt 
at school, and who yet never make any use of their acquirements. It 
is better to try to fly and fall, than to have wings and use them only 
to flap over the humble tenants of the basse cour. As for Chanticleer, I 
esteem. him simply as a bragging fellow, with his hands in his pockets, 
jingling halfpence which he will not spend. The peacock I admire, 
but despise ; and what are ducks but the merest quacks, busily adver- 
tising the brightness of their plumage, and seeking sustenance from the 
very foulest sources? I am always uncomfortable with a swan when he 
leaves the ornamental water, to waddle about on the grass+ and, in 
regard to the turkey, I honestly confess that I am afraid of him. You 
wouldn’t like to be alone with “the old dragon underground.” You 
wouldn’t, if you were quietly bathing, like to see a steam-ram bearing 
down on you. I remember being left alone with a turkey once in the 
court-yard of a great hacienda in the Valley of Mexico. I had nothing 
to say to him, save in connection with sausages. I did not wish to 
be introduced to him, save through the intermediaries of oysters or 
celery-sauce. He was very tall, and fine, and splendid ;.but I care not 
to court the great. I should go out of my wits at a levée, and I never 
spoke to a bishop without trembling. This turkey made at me, wag- 
ging his head and his crest and his epaulettes and aiguillettes and 
tags and frogs and his many-coloured tassels, gobbling and clucking 
and screeching in an abominable manner. There was no pitchfork 
handy : I was thoroughly demoralised. I repeat, I had nothing to say 
to the creature ; so I “took the opportunity” ofan open window on the 
ground-floor of the farm-house, and beat a retreat, which may have been 
dishonourable, but which was prompted by the purest-motives. I am 
sure that turkey meant to be the death of me; but I had the gratifi- 
cation a week afterwards of eating two slices from the breast of the 
partner of his joys and woes, on the which there was fat at least an 
inch and a half thick, and like cream. 

Will you accept the pigeon as a dicky-bird? I sincerely hope you 
will. Consider: he is brother-in-law to a dove; and if a dove be not 
of the “dicky” tribe, and a darling to boot, I will burn my Buffon and 
sink my copy of Our Feathered Pets full fathom five. As a rule, it is 
impossible to say any harm about a dicky-bird, and who ever could take 
away the character of a pigeon? A simple, trusting, inoffensive crea- 
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ture he is, connected, in some vague mysticism in our mind, with love, 
and hope, and consolation, and forgiveness. Hundreds of harmless 
superstitions centre on a white pigeon. We associate the thing with 
slender maidens with golden hair, and clad in flowing robes of spotless 
white. He is the messenger-bird too—the bringer of good tidings, be 
they the news of a race that is run, or a Byzantium rescued by blind 
old Dandolo from the Turk. He is the bird of Peace. Even slang, 
which respects nothing, treats him gently, and the soft, easy, credulous 
dupe, born to be plucked and swindled, is called a pigeon. The un- 
kindest thing that has been said about him is, that he is destined to 
fall from the air into a pie-dish, with his legs sticking through the 
crust. But, if I had my way, I would banish the pigeon from the 
cuisine as utterly as I would the lark. His flavour may be exquisite ; 
but there is scarcely anything upon him. His is such a very little 
game. Without rumpsteak and oysters and hard-boiled eggs, where 
would be your pigeon-pie ? It would be like claret-cup without any 
claret. I have passed a happy minute now and then with him roasted, 
and as a compote for flavour he is without compare ; but really I have 
been ashamed of trifling with those small bones. Our table is surely 
well furnished enough to warrant us in dispensing with pigeons. 

Will you have this pigeon, then, as a dicky-bird? In any case I 
have, I conceive, as clear a right to call him one as had the Shake- 
spearian gentleman to address as Peter the man whose name was really 
John, or as had the landlord of the hotel at Cheltenham, in the days 
of the Game Laws, to sophisticate his bill of fare, and call a hare a 
lion. It is my present purpose to treat the pigeon as a pet and a 
darling—as a dicky-bird, in fact: as he is treated in Russia, in Asiatic 
Turkey, and in that part of Italy which is called Venetia. The Rus- 
sians would as soon dream of eating a carrion crow as of ordering a 
pigeon for dinner. His life is shielded by an immunity of tradition as 
sacred as that which surrounds the Robin Redbreast with us. It is 
free of the streets of Moscow and St. Petersburg, and woe to the beggar- 
brat who should dare to throw a stone at him. Nor will a good Mus- 
sulman kill a pigeon—especially a white one—if he can help it. In 
Venice he has been a household bird for many hundreds of years. The 
legend, as I hinted above, is, that the news of the conquest of Constan- 
tinople by the Doge Dandolo was brought to Venice by carrier-pigeons; 
but I am afraid this story rests on no stronger foundation than does 
ours—that Queen Bess was eating roast goose when the tidings of the 
destruction of the Spanish Armada were brought to her. Reading both 
legends by the light of poetical justice, it would certainly seem that 
the Venetians have shown themselves far more grateful to the pigeons 
than we have to the geese. They spare the lives of the descendants of 
blind Dandolo’s courier; but we sacrifice the Michaelmas bird, and 
eat him, with sage and onions for incense. The pigeons of Venice, 
whose number Babbage would be puzzled to calculate, after having 
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been for centuries the honoured guests of the Republic, passed after- 
wards under the dominion of the French; nor did the Austrians during 
their half-century of dominion show themselves rigorous to these in- 
offensive dickys. They are fed every day at two o'clock in the after- 
noon, at the charge of the city of Venice : vast quantities of grain and 
bread-crumbs being thrown for that purpose from certain windows in 
St. Mark’s Place. The punctuality with which these sweet creatures 
arrive at the banqueting-place as the clock in the Torre del Orologio 
chimes two, is astonishing. 

I was in Venice on the eighth of November 1866, standing, not 
precisely on the Bridge of Sighs, but on the bridge immediately below 
it, towards the Mole, and which is called the Ponte della Paglia. 
Thus I had, as completely as though I had been looking from one of 
the dungeon-cell windows in the Sospiri, “a palace and a prison on 
each side.” I felt idle and inclined to “‘ moon” just then, being tired 
out with many days’ hard sight-seeing and harder work, and had been 
lolling over the parapet of the bridge for full twenty minutes, now 
gazing listlessly, and with my thoughts, perhaps, five thousand miles 
away, at that queer bas-relief of patriarch Noah discovering the virtues 
of the vine, sculptured at one of the angles of the Palazzo Ducale. 
From the effigy of the admiral overtaken in liquor—and. never did 
plastic art more cunningly portray the expression of an honest sea- 
faring man who has taken too much after a long voyage—I turned to 
a living mariner, a fisherman from Mioggia, who, after too copious 
libations of vino nostrano, at four soldi the quart, was lying all of a 
heap at the foot of the bridge. Its steps are of pure white marble, 
polished smooth as glass by the footsteps of many centuries, and con- 
sequently treacherous to the children of Bacchus. He was quite help- 
less, but perfectly comfortable and happy, and from time to time 
hiccuped out, that now Italy was free, and everybody was the equal of 
everybody else—‘ Voi siamo tutti iquali”—and that he was ready to 
die. No; he was ready to drink some more vino nostrano, to which, 
but that I feared for his head in the morning, I would have treated 
him gladly. I turned from him to a bawling vendor of cheap repro- 
ductions of reproduced photographs, and, at the rate of three halfpence 
apiece, became the possessor of a select portrait-gallery, comprising 
Victor Emanuel, the Princes Umberto and Amedeo, Cialdini, La Mar- 
mora, and Garibaldi. Seven days since this vendor would no more 
have dared to bawl such wares for sale than to tear down the black- 
and-yellow banner surmounting the pile of drums in the Austrian 
guard-house under the pillars of the palace. And then I laid out 
some coppers in half-a-dozen cheap Venetian newspapers which had just 
appeared, and were doomed, mostly, to enjoy but an ephemeral ex- 
istence—business beginning, say, on a Monday, and the whole small 
concern, from want of capital or talent, bursting up before Saturday 
night. After that, I think I patronised to the extent of twopence- 
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farthing an old dame who sold hot chestnuts ; but she dared not sell me 
any salt to give savour to my nuts withal. Salt is a monopoly, as well 
under the Cross of Savoy as under the Austrian Eagle. So I was fain 
to walk a few paces down the Quay of the Sclavonians till I could find 
a government salt and tobacco shop, and then, returning to the Straw 
bridge, but to the prison side,—for I had by this time had enough of 
the palace,—I took out my chestnuts (which were wrapped in a frag- 
ment of the Gazzetta Offiziale three weeks old, containing half a fierce 
leading article, in which the impossibility of Austria ever evacuating 
Venetia was triumphantly demonstrated), and munched and munched 
and munched, contemplatively happy, but as idle as any of the naughty 
boys held up as dreadful examples in the juvenile picture-books. I 
hope, had any lady accosted me, and begged for some of the delicious 
but indigestible edibles I was munching, I should have returned a 
politer and more hospitable reply than that given by the sailor’s wife to 
the sorceress in Macbeth. 

It came to be about two o’clock in the afternoon, and still I loitered 
on the Bridge of Straw, musing on the black stone walls of the great 
prison and its windows thick barred with iron. Well, Italy was free, 
and Victor Emanuel was now an honoured guest in the palace where 
Francis Joseph had given audience to Venetian functionaries, who ap- 
proached him with courtly smiles on their lips but with hatred in their 
hearts. Venice was delivered, and there were no more Austrian patrols 
to prowl about St. Mark’s Place—no more Austrian gendarmes to brow- 
beat the shopkeepers in the Merceria if they hung out a shred of tri- 
coloured bunting—no more Austrian spies to listen at the doors of wine- 
houses in the Giudecca, and assure themselves that no seditious songs 
were being sung, no treasonable strophes of Garibaldi’s Hymn played 
by hurdy-gurdy men. But how about those poor rogues in chokee? 
How about the forlorn caitiffs in the dark dungeon? How about your 
brother in the county gaol? Do you ever think about him—you who 
are in England, honest, happy, and free? Do you ever bear in remem- 
brance the luckless wretch in the particoloured suit, and “H. L.” em- 
broidered on the back, doomed for his sins to spend so many weeks, or 
months, or years, in a room not much larger than a port-wine bin, and 
with a perforated zinc plate in the door, through which visiting magis- 
trates may regard him, when he is refractory, as though he were a wild 
beast in a cage at the Zoo? We talk a great deal about the “luxuries” 
bestowed on convicts, and their being so much better off than paupers; 
but how would you like it—‘‘ chokee” county gaol, the “ jug”? We are 
too apt to forget that in the administration of the poor-law there are two 
parties to the contract. Guardians and relieving officers may do their 
best or worst to make poor Jack uncomfortable; but if Jack doesn’t 
like it—if he objects to the skilly and the boiled paving-stone soup—if 
his soul revolts at the slavish toil of the stone-yard or the oakum-shed, 
if he thinks it intolerably cruel and unjust to be separated, because he 
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is a pauper, from Jill his wife—why, he may shift his quarters. He 
may discharge himself. He may go away and starve, and die in a ditch, 
like an independent gentleman. No such option is offered to the 
lamentable rascal laid by the heels for stealing things or “ muzzling 
bobbies”—by which is meant the demolition of police constables. He 
may like to wear a full beard and moustaches; but they shave him close 
as the skin of adrum. He may have a passion for a tail coat; but they 
put him ina jacket. He may have a partiality for broad-brimmed hats; 
yet they force him to wear a cap. He may be proud of his comely fea- 
tures; yet when he leaves his cell he is compelled to draw down the 
peak of his cap and mask his face, as though he were a familiar of the 
Inquisition. He likes roast meat; they give it him boiled. He is acon- 
vivial soul, fond of his glass, his pipe, and his song; he must drink 
cold water, eschew tobacco, and be silent. He is incorrigibly idle; they 
put him on the wheel or to the crank, and stop his victuals or fling him 
into the black-hole if he neglects his work. He is dirty; they make 
him clean. He is godless ; they strive their best to make him religious. 
The moral of all this is, of course, that he shouldn’t have broken into 
Mr. Walker’s shop; that he shouldn’t have garrotted the gentleman 
in Hart-street, Bloomsbury, robbed him of his watch and chain, and 
smashed his jaw besides; that he shouldn’t have “ muzzled” the bobby, 
and jumped on his ribs and tried to gouge him. But are we exempt 
from thinking or caring for the rogue in the black-hole, because he is 
there, and has got his deserts? May not some faultinesses, some short- 
comings of our own have been remotely the means of getting him there? 
Can any one of us—the honestest, happiest, freest, most honoured—tell 
but a day may come when we shall be shaved and victualled, and 
clothed and worked against our will, and when the warder shall push 
us into the stone port-wine bin, and the justices look at us through the 
perforated plate, as though we were the Laughing Hyena? “ There 
goes my unfortunate self,” Fénelon was accustomed to exclaim when he 
saw a thief going to the gallows. That good archbishop was evidently 
one of those who cared to think of the rogue in the black-hole. Sup- 
pose you were an Irishman, and that, with some mistaken notions of 
patriotism muddling your head, you plunged head over heels in that 
disastrous madness of Fenianism. Would all your respectability, in- 
tegrity, or sobriety—would all the work you have done, the pictures 
you have painted, the books you have written, the good name you have 
striven for so many years to earn—save you from the felon’s garb, the 
felon’s toil, the felon’s shackle—save you from being a degraded, abject 
thing at the beck and call of a gaoler? Better men than any of us have 
worn their shackles. Think of Silvio Pellico. Think of Andryani. And 
for my part, in view of the countless accidents which may occur to the 
ship of life, I see no reason why, in praying for our daily bread and to be 
kept out of temptation, we should not also pray that we might keep out 
of gaol. Perhaps the third supplication is implied in the second. 
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The rascals in the black Venetian prison had been told, I was 
assured, that the liberation of Venice was accomplished, and that the 
Austrians were gone away for ever. They must have noticed the 
change in the uniforms of their guards—nay, through their dungeon- 
bars they must have heard the shouting of the multitudes yesterday, 
as the King of Italy floated down the Grand Canal in his golden barge 
to land at the Piazzetta. It may be that they enjoyed a surcease of 
toil on the 7th of November in honour of that ever-memorable day, 
and that over an ounce or so of bread, and a scrap of meat added to 
their pittance, with a finger’s length of wine to cheer their wretched 
hearts withal, they were permitted to cry “ Viva Italia!” and to make 
merry after their miserable fashion. The very convicts in our stern 
London Newgate are regaled at Christmas-time with beef and pudding. 
Surely these soft indolent Italians would not care to be sterner than 
the gaol committee of the Court of Aldermen? 

So was running my reverie, when there flew across the canal which 
separates the palace from the prison one of my dicky-birds—a beau- 
tiful gray-and-green pigeon. He had a rendezvous, and was on busi- 
ness evidently, for he stooped not to regard some fragments of chestnut 
which I ostentatiously scattered on the marble parapet of the bridge. 
He made straight for a dungeon-window on the second floor in the 
wall over against the palace, and, perching in the deep embrasure, 
began amicably to flap with his wings against the bars. It was an 
invite—a summons to someone within. Anon I saw a hand at the 
prison-window ; and then the bird stooped his head, and began to eat 
merrily. More than this the laws of perspective would not enable me 
to see. A greedy pigeon this, evidently: after dining at the expense 
of the municipality in St. Mark’s Place at 2 P.m., to come here and 
begin a fresh banquet for nothing! A selfish pigeon too, devouring 
a poor convict’s cates. The poor devil’s prison allowance was, I will 
wager, none too ample. A cruel pigeon too, to mock the hapless cap- 
tive—chained perhaps to the floor—with the sight of his merry head 
and bold free wings. Ah! say not greedy. Ah! say not selfish. Ah! 
say not cruel. He was, perhaps, the prisoner’s friend, his only com 
panion; his only consoler; and though the man within could only 
stretch his hand up to the bars, and could not see his guest, but only 
the shadow of him on the wall, his innocent neighbourhood was breed- 
ing in him day after day solemn and tender thoughts, and gradually 
softening a heart heretofore harder than the nether millstone. He could 
only see his shadow; yet he knew that it was the same pigeon, come 
at his usual hour to be fed; and he loved him. 

I hope, with all my heart and soul, that it was the same pigeon. 
I would not go back to the Bridge of Straw the next day at the same 
hour, for fear that I should find at the dungeon-window another bird, 
and of a different mien and hue. Tax us and teach us, crush us under 
Positivism ; tell us that there is nothing new; find fossil bundles of 
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tracts in the drift, and petrified crinolines in the stomach of the mega- 
therium ; tell us that our grandfathers were monkeys, and our remotest 
ancestors codfish; that the world wasn’t made in seven days; that the 
sun, moon, and stars are not hung by chains from the firmament like 
chandeliers; and that Adam and Eve did not fall for the sake of an 
apple ;—but leave us some few illusions, some few dreams of sympathy 
beween man and brute, even if those illusions be trivial and super- 
stitious and nonsensical. 





EPISODES IN THE LIFE OF MISS TABITHA TRENOODLE 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MILDRED’S WEDDING,” ETC. 


Ir is a very fine thing doubtless to have a man to protect one ; but 
then it doesn’t always turn out so satisfactory as one expected. There 
was my friend Mrs. Squeamish, a widow with a pension and no children. 
She said to me once, “O, I wouldn’t go to a theatre without a gentle- 
man for all the world!” Soon after this she went to a certain little 
country theatre with a gentleman who got “screwed,” and made a 
disgrace of himself in the boxes, and was carried out over the heads 
of the people, crying out “Shame! shame!” Poor Mrs. Squeamish 
fainted, and came to just as twenty voices were shouting, “She’s 
drunk too !—dead drunk! Bundle her out!” Upon which she fainted 
again, and was “bundled out” with ignominy, and her dress quite 
spoilt, besides her chignon pulled down and left behind on the seat. 
Then the pit got it, and stuck it on a stick, and went round asking the 
boxes would they buy it, or own it. Mrs. Squeamish left. She has 
never been seen in that town since. 

Such an accident would not have driven me away, although I don’t 
pretend to belong to the strong-minded lot either. As to the circum- 
stance of her being a widow and my being single, I don’t see at all how 
that can make the case different. The fact is, I’ve gone through a 
worse adventure than Mrs. Squeamish’s, and faced it out boldly: the 
difference in our characters led to her running away and my standing 
my ground—that’s about the truth of it. Getting married is ail 
nonsense; it no more alters a woman’s brain than it does a man’s 
beard. I have seen plenty of my friends get married, and never per- 
ceived that they could reason or chop logic—whatever condiment that 
may be, or why always chopped, I can’t say—with more success than in 
their maiden days. IfI were to marry to-morrow, I feel certain of 
this—I shouldn’t be able to understand Euclid one atom more than I 
do now. I should still look upon it—somebody says I ought to say 
him ; but that’s absurd—as a book full of ridiculous puzzles, scratchy 
drawings, like the Freemasons’ arms without the compass, and capital 
letters stuck upways, and downways, and sideways, and any way except 
straight on like a Christian alphabet. And how any man can study all 
that without being addle-headed is beyond me to tell. For my part, I 
never look at a page or two without feeling as though I was gone 
crazy, chasing a lot of runaway letters, all bumping over one another, 
and all swearing A was B, and B was C, and D was nothing in par- 
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ticular. That’s how J feel; and if Euclid really was a man, I can only 
suppose he was some poor slave or savage, who tatooed himself with 
the alphabet, because he couldn’t learn it any other way, and then he 
was made a Freemason of, and tatooed himself with that too. After 
saying which, I hope I’ve proved satisfactorily that my being single 
was not the cause of my following a course diametrically (I got that 
from Euclid) opposed to the conduct of Mrs. Squeamish. If my argu- 
ments don’t convince folks, it will only be because they are a set of 
know-nothings, with no brains worth convincing. At all events I’ve 
convinced myself, and that’s enough. 

After which, here’s my adventure in black and white—which is a 
very different thing to mud and water, and that’s how it came to me. 

I live out of the world, down in Cornwall; but my house is ina 
cheerful spot, the sea is on one side of it, and the English Channel is 
on the other ; and behind is an old mine, with a good many worked- 
out shafts. These being stuck about the pathways make an evening 
walk rather exciting; and I generally take with me a large umbrella 
spread and a speaking-trumpet ; the first to break my fall, and the 
second to make my position known to my neighbours. I am not with- 
out neighbours: there’s a lighthouse on the sea side, which can be 
reached in fine weather ; and on the Channel side there’s an island with 
a coastguard station on it, whereon reside three men anda boy. They 
pass their time cheerfully in taking sights at the ships going up and 
down Channel, punching the boy,—who seems to do all the washing 
and cooking, as far as I can make out with my telescope,—and in fish- 
ing for conger-eels. At first government placed a woman with them as 
housekeeper ; but after a week’s trial, they put this female into an open 
boat, and sent her adrift. When the monthly provision-boat came to 
them, they very properly mentioned what they had done, adding they 
should all have died if they had kept her on the island, as she tyran- 
nised over them to that extent that they never knew what to eat, 
drink, think, or avoid, much less sleep. “In fact,” said the eldest 
man of the party, “that woman had neither sense, shape, recollection, 
nor smell. I ain’t seen her since we sent her packing ;—have you, 
comrade ?” 

The men in the shore-boat, with a wicked twinkle in the eye, said 
they hadn’t seen her either. 

As far as I can learn, no one has seen her since; at all events, she 
hasn’t been heard of up to this time. Perhaps she is at the Scilly Isles ; 
or she may have drifted up to London. If any gentleman in chambers 
knows a tyrannical female without sense, shape, recollection, or smell, 
maybe he’ll have the kindness to send me information of the fact 
through the editor. My kindly neighbours on the island will, I am 
sure, be glad to hear of it. They are too good-natured to owe the 
woman a grudge. 

My other neighbours are a few fishermen and their families— 
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capital people !—and the parson and his wife. The wife, however, is a 
howling maniac—through loneliness, he says, which is nonsense. You 
perceive, therefore, I am very agreeably placed with regard to locality 
and neighbours, so there is no necessity for me to go gadding about for 
a change. However, when a cousin asked me into Devonshire for a 
week, I resolved to oblige her, since she was so very pressing. 

I started in a kittereen,* and after a goodish drive reached the rail, 
by which I made my way to Saltash—a little town where the women 
row about in boats stronger than men, and the streets are so steep you 
want to run down by yourself, like a wheelbarrow ; or if you are going 
up, you feel like a pole with a leg of mutton atop, or ought to be, 
which I needn’t say it isn’t. And the Royal Albert Bridge is there, 
which nobody ever calls Albert, leave alone Royal, but simple Saltash 
Bridge—and quite enough too, I think. 

My cousin lives up a little creek—lakes they are called here—on 
the Devonshire side of the Tamar, and of course I thought the right 
way to get to it was to walk across the bridge. But, bless you, no! 
The very first step I take a man starts up and says, “ Ma’am, you can’t 
go this way.” 

“What! isn’t a bridge made to be walked over ?” I asked. 

“This bridge isn’t, ma’am ; it’s made only for the trains.” 

“That’s a mighty sensible arrangement, young man,” I answer, 
as provoked as an owl in daylight. ‘ Here’s a bridge joining two 
counties, and a side-walk no consequence to directors, with company’s 
money like dirt. And yet respectable people are to drown, or stay in 


Cornwall for ever. Dear me!” I said, working myself up a bit, “ any- 
one would think a Cornishman was to have his head cut off, if he went. 


into Devonshire, just as he had in King Egbert’s days.” 

“Not at all, ma’am,” says the man, quite civil. “You might have 
passed over in the train as safe as the Queen herself.” 

“T must have gone to Devonport, then,” I answered, cooling down, 
“and that would be six miles out of my way. I’m going to eal 

‘“‘There’s no conveyance to be had here, ma’am; you had better 
have gone to Devonport and taken a fly.” 

“ Tavytree is only two miles from this; I can walk that distance, 
and save my shillings. Only I must cross the river first,” I said, as 
sweet as I could speak. “I’m sure you'll have no objection to let 
me over the bridge. You don’t wish to see a lady drown herself, I 
suppose?” 

“T hope not, ma’am. But as for the bridge, ma’am, it’s unpossible, 
and more’n my place is worth. A boat will take you over for a shilling; 
or if you wait for the steam ferry-boat, which crosses every half-hour, 
you can go by that fora penny. It’s because of the ferry, ma’am, we 
are bound to let no passengers cross the bridge. Special clause in the 
Act, ma’am, to protect the interest of ferry people.” 


* A covered cart or van. 
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“Since that’s the case,” said I, highly indignant, “that ferry shall 
never see a penny of mine as long as there’s a bucketful of sea round 
the Land’s End.” 

Upon which, wishing the young man good evening, I walked down 
to the river’s edge and called for a boat. “It’s very muddy walking in 
the lanes after you’ve crossed, ma’am,” said the boatman, “leave alone 
it’s being very lonesome for a hunprotected lady. I'll take you right 
up to Tavytree quay for eighteenpence, ma’am, and nothing to fear 
with a man with you all the way, ma’am.” 

“ Ah, well!” I thought to myself, “there’s nothing like having a 
man with one, after all. ‘I’ll close with this proposition.” 

We started immediately. I was quite calm and tranquil, having a 
man with me; and I must say, while we kept to the Tamar, I had a 
beautiful time. The water was smooth as crystal; and though the 
night was dark, yet since there was nothing to be afraid of—no 
steamers bursting about, or lazy barges rolling along like porpoises in 
liquor—dark or light mattered little. But when we turned into Tavy- 
tree lake, this being much narrower than the Tamar, and the banks 
very high and wooded, I certainly did wish the days were a bit longer, 
—or even a lantern would have been cheerful. 

“‘ Tavytree lake has got a very cranky channel,” I said to the man. 
“‘T suppose you know it pretty well?” 

“ Allright, ma’am,” saysthe man. And he rowed on without another 
word. 

“ Don’t fidget,” is my motto. If you are under a man’s care, leave 
him alone; don’t pull the reins out of his hand, and pretend you can 
drive better than he, because the chances are you can’t. Acting up to 
my motto, I didn’t suppose that I could row, or understand the tide, 
better than the boatman. It was darker than I liked; but he said 
nothing, and I said nothing, till at last the boat bumped a bit, and 
then stopped. 

“‘ Why don’t you go on?” I said, very civilly. 

#We are stuck, ma’am.” 

“ Stuck!” 

“Tn the mud, ma’am ; and the tide is running down very fast.” 

“Tf it is running fast, it may take the boat with it,” I remarked. 

“More likely to leave her high and dry, ma’am; leastways, unless I 
can push her off.” 

“Then push her off, by all means.” 

Having a man with me, of course I did not feel in the least 
alarmed ; but I was certainly a little shocked when he divested himself 
of shoes and stockings right before my eyes, then clambered over the 
side of the boat and disappeared bodily. I screamed. 

“No harm done, ma’am; the water is rather deep this side, that’s 
all, I'll find the channel, and get the boat in it in a jiffy.” 

Off he went, teking soundings on his way with a pole. 


* 
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It was so dark by this time, that he had not taken three steps 
before he became invisible. At first I heard a good deal of floundering, 
but at last that died away in the distance, and all was quiet. Fifteen 
minutes went by, and the boat got rather one-sided, with a queer incli- 
nation to tip over. Still I was placid: nothing can go wrong when an 
unprotected female has a man to take care of her. Nevertheless, when 
half-an-hour slipped on, and there was not a sound to break the still- 
ness, and no signs of the man, I grew nervous. 

“It may be pleasant to have a man with one, but I don’t know 
that it’s pleasant to have a drowned man,” I said to myself; “ especially 
if this drowned man goes ‘ bobbing around’ all night while I sit in this 
boat. Of course I must sit here all night, if he doesn’t return. And 
in the morning, when his corpse goes floating by, J shall have to catch 
it and tie a string to it, and tow it home to his wife. That’s horrid 
enough; but how do I know that I sha’n’t be accused of killing him? 
Who is to prove I didn’t? I can’t be a witness for myself. I know 
exactly how the newspapers will put the case: ‘A weak man, lame of 
one foot, is seen to depart in the darkness, with a muscular and bony 
female’—I am bony, I don’t deny it—‘ and this man is never seen again 
alive. But in the morning the audacious murderess returns to Saltash, 
towing the body of her victim, attached by her scarf and pocket-hand- 
kerchief to the boat, and tells the incredible tale that the man has 
drowned himself. Her story is, that he deliberately flung himself from 
the boat, and went on foot through the river; and she affirms she never 
saw him again, till his dead face bobbed up before her eyes, at six this 
morning. We leave this incredible statement to the comments of our 
readers. For ourselves, we assert that no man would quit a boat to 
walk up a river, and no lady, worthy of the name, would remain in an 
open boat all night. No! this female ruffian has murdered that poor, 
lame, harmless man; and, in the name of Man, we demand justice !’” 

This was the sort of paragraph that would appear, and I felt myself 
get damp as I thought of it. 

At this instant a faint voice reached me, gradually developing into 
frantic cries of— 

“Hoy! hoy! boat there!” 

“ Boat there!” I said to myself. ‘ Of course the boat is here; and 
it’s tipping over more and more, too.” 

“Boat! Hoy, ma’am! Boat!” 

It was impossible for me to condescend to make any reply to this 
nonsense. But the cries only grew more frantic from my silence. 

“ Boat! hoy! Holler, ma’am! holler!” 

“ Hollow!” I observed. “It’s my private opinion the boat won’t be 
hollow much longer, for if she tips a little more she’ll fill.” 

“Holler, ma’am! I can’t see nothing! I can’t find the boat! 
Holler, for marcy’s sake!” 

O, I understand the matter now! The poor man had lost the 
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boat in the darkness, and had been wading and floundering up and 
down the river all this time in search ofit. Ofcourse I “hollered” 
immediately, only I didn’t quite know how to do it. 

«Ah! Ah! Ah! O!” I said very genteelly. 

‘“‘ Holler, ma’am! holler! I’m getting the cramp 

Upon this I stood up—the boat tipped dreadfully—and cried out, 
more genteelly, “O! O! O! Ah!” 

‘“‘ Boat there! I’m most done! Holler! or can’t you show something 
white!” 

Good heavens! show something white! Was the horrid man mad? 
Ah, I would wave my handkerchief. 

This was getting exciting and romantic. I would do a noble deed; 
I would wave my handkerchief, and save the man’s life. 

I waved it. 

A great splash—a floundering—a gasp—a bubbling—then a choked 
voice, desperate: 

* Boat! boat! Holler!—for life’s sake, holler!” 

I dropped my handkerchief, I dropped my gentility, and I “hol- 
lered,” ay, and like a boatswain too. 

I did more. I showed something white. The man’s life was at 
stake, and mine—for if he drowned I should hang. My petticoat was 
of dimity, ironed and starched that morning; it glistened, it gleamed 
like a beacon; the drowning man saw it—he had not the least idea in 
the world what it was—and made for the boat. When he reached it, 
gasping and trembling, I was a modest mass of dark drapery—not a 
ray of white about me. And he positively was not grateful; but then I 
confess he asked no questions. Thus do woman’s noblest sacrifices ever 
remain unseen, unappreciated by man! 

Unconscious of my devoted act, this man sat down, wet as a shag, 
and blowing like a porpoise, not uttering a word of thanks. His first 
sentence was even a reproach: 

“Why didn’t you holler before, ma’am? I’ve come near bein’ 
drowned.” 

“My good man, I did holla,” I answered with dignified calm. 
“ Now why don’t you get the boat off at once?” 

‘* Because I can’t, ma’am. And ifI could, there’s no water to float 
her higher up.” 

‘The fact is, you don’t know the channel,” said I severely. 

*‘Couldn’t find it in the dark, ma’am. And if I could, one man’s 
strength wouldn’t shove the boat into it off this mud.” 

‘‘ Then what’s to be done?” I asked with a little scream, as the boat 
went right over on her side, nearly tilting me into the man’s lap. 

‘We can’t do nothing but sit here till five o’clock to-morrow morn- 
ing; by that time I reckon the tide 11 get her off.” 

“‘What!—-sit here in this stick-in-the mud boat all night with you!” 
I shrieked——“ that’s impossible.” 


? 
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Good gracious, I thought, here’s a position for an unprotected 
female! Sitting up till five in the morning, in pitch darkness, up a 
lonely creek, with a boatman! 0, this is nice, this is respectable!—this 
is having a man to take care of one, this is! I had better have let the 
creature drown himself. 

“Ifyou won’t sit here till high tide, what ‘ll you do, ma’am?” said 
the man. 

* What will I do? I'll wade the river,” I answered. 

‘You will, ma’am!” he cried. “ Well, I must say you are a plucky 
one.” 

He bent forward towards me, and shook the wet off himself upon 
my tea-green silk. I held myself very stiff, in order to let him see that 
I wanted no admiration. 

“Now, my good man,” I said, “let us start.” At the same time I 
prepared myself to show boldly my white dimity, my scarlet stockings, 
and balmoral boots. 

“La bless you, ma’am, you can’t wade yet; you must wait a hour at 
least; the tide isn’t low enough, you’d be drowned now.” 

Very well, I’ll wait an hour.” 

I said this with the composure of a martyr. 

The boat was very much on one side. I sat on the high or tilted 
side; the man moved over to the same bench. I pretended not to see 
him; this appeared to me the most proper mode of noticing his conduct. 

“ Beg pardon for sitting so near you, ma’am, but I’m feared she’ll go 
quite over ifI stays t’other side. Don’t want to capsize her, you see.” 

“‘ Sit where you please,” I responded. After this there was a digni- 
fied silence of ten minutes; then I knew by the sprinkles that reached 
me the man was getting fidgety, and shaking out his garments as it 
were to the night. 

“If you please, ma’am, may I ax—” I coughed as loud as I could 
to discourage him—“ ax a favour of you?” 

“‘ My good man, this is really not a time—” 

“Seems to me, ma’am, ’tis the very time: ’tis uncommon lonesome 
and dark here, and I’m as could as a lump of ice ’most. ’T'would warm 
me a bit, if you didn’t mind it, ma’am.” 

“ Why did I holla?” I said to myself. “Why didn’t I let this man 
drown? I should feel more comfortable if he was a corpse tied on to 
the stern than I do now.” 

‘Please, ma’am, I wouldn’t ax if I hadn’t got the shivers. And 
some ladies don’t objeck—leastways my wife never does.” 

“Perhaps not,” I said drily. I really could not tell how to keep 
up a conversation with this man. 

‘ And it’s a very small pipe, ma’am, and good bakker—and I'll sit 
as far off as I can without capsizing the boat, ma’am.” 

“ There, there,” I answered, “‘ not a word more; smoke if you like.” 
He smoked; and by the light of the glowing weed I saw his eye 
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fixed on me with a droll expression. Was he wondering where I kept 
my purse? was he thinking how easy it would be—No, this was not a 
land of thieves and sharpers; I would banish such London fancies from 
my mind. 

He finished his pipe, knocked the ashes out, put it in his pocket, 
then jumped over the side of the boat. This time he returned in a 
few minutes. 

“TI think the water is low enough now, ma’am; I’ve sounded it all 
along to the bank. Ifyou ere real serious about wading, I believe you 
can go safe.” 

I looked into the river, running on in black darkness, and I felt a 
little bit of a shiver. Not that I was afraid. O dear, no! 

“Must I really either wade or sit here till five o’clock?” I asked. 

“Why, you see, ma’am, the tide has been running down three 
hours; it’ll be on the turn about half arter one, and I reckon there 
won’t be water enough in this here creek till nigh upon five—” 

“ Enough; I'll go.” 

I tucked up my tea-green silk, I tied my shawl tightly around me, 
I put one foot outside the boat. 

“Tis a pewer pity,” said the man; “them nice boots—and knee- 
deep the mud is quite. I ar’n’t so wet as I was, ma’am; and if you 
don’t mind my back being in a way moist, and if you put both arms 
round my neck tight, and hold on hard, I think I could do it.” 

I looked up the river and down—all was darkness; a glimmer of 
starlight on the water making us but dimly visible to each other—of 
course it was ridiculous and horrid—of course if it were daylight it 
would be impossible; but in this pitch darkness, and the respectable 
Mrs. Grundy slumbering far away, and the river so muddy and cold, 
and all my things would be spoiled—mightn’t I act like a sensible 
woman and— 

I put my arms around the man’s neck. 

“T am not very heavy, and you'll promise to be careful,” I said. 

*T’ll be as kearful as though you was a babby.” 

We started—I, Tabitha Trenoodle, with my arms round a man’s 
neck for the first time in my life. And I must confess I could not 
consider the thing in itself at all pleasant. My hands were clasped 
beneath his chin; and I felt it would be more convenient if my feet 
could be there too, for my boots dangled in a remarkably unpleasant 
way, and shrinking them up from contact with the river gave me the 
cramp. For a few paces all went well, then I felt a sudden giving 
way of my supporter on one side, and my right stocking went into 
the water. F 

“ You ar’n’t clinging harf tight, ma’am. Hold me round the neck 
close as chokes, please.” 

Was I come to this? Well! after all, I am not a Mrs. Squeamish, 
and it’s useless to fidget. I held him tighter. But now there was a 
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giving way on the other side, and my left stocking went into the river— 
deep. Another moment there was a giving way altogether; but feeling 
the catastrophe coming, I sprang off my pillar of support on to a mud- 
bank, just as he himself disappeared bodily down a hole. 

The water was nearly to his neck; but with my help he scrambled 
out, and stood by my side dripping. 

“T missed my soundings then,” he said. “ Do you think you could 
manage to hold on again, ma’am ?” he added, presenting his back with 
great politeness. 

“No, boatman, I could not. I'll trust to my own feet this time.” 

The poor man was profuse in his sorrow; but he was lame, and he 
had staggered painfully beneath my weight. I felt it would be cruelty 
to animals to put such a load on him again. And besides I couldn’t 
be much muddier than I was. 

Thus thinking, I stepped boldly into the river, following my con- 
ductor, who, taking soundings and warning me of danger, walked 
before. 

We crossed safely. By the bye, did Julius Caesar wade the Rubi- 
con? Ifhe did, I admire him ; but if he went in a boat I really don’t 
see why his boastful exclamation of having passed the Rubicon should 
come down to posterity with so much fuss. 

Well, we were on the Tavytree side, landed safely among the rushes ; 
but O, the pil-garlick I was! Walking behind the man had given 
me full liberty to protect the white dimity and the tea-green silk, but 
the rest of me would have astonished a flounder. 

“What are we to do next? Can we walk along the river-side ?” 

No, the mud was too deep; and in some places, where the channel 
was narrow, the water was too deep. 

Devonshire and Cornish rivers—always tidal—do not resemble the 
streams of the midland counties; the banks are high, rocky, wooded, 
and the course of the river can usually only be followed above cliff. 
This was the case here; so there was nothing for it but to mount the 
rocks and get into the wood above. 

If the river was dark, the wood was a chimney, only blacker, and 
no soot. The man by my side might have been on the Monument 
as far as I could see him. 

“Have you been in this here wood before, ma’am?” he said in 
a frightened voice. 

“ Often. I know my way in it well enough by day, and even by 
night if I could get into the path. It runs through the centre.” 

“Tn that case, ma’am, we must go straight upwards, and we shall 
be sure to strike it.” 

“ T’ll try by myself. You had better go back to your boat.” 

“No one will run away with my boat, ma’am. I'll find her safe 
enough at five in the morning; but you'll never get out of this yur 
wood without a man to help you—never, ma’am.” 
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It was dark asa bag. I might have bgen tied up in one for aught 
I knew; and the place was horribly lonesome. I confessed in my own 
mind that I should be afraid to take a step by myself. And besides, 
what greater happiness can befall the unprotected female than to have 
a man to take care of her ? 

“T’m sure I’m much obliged to you,” I said gratefully; ‘and 
my cousin, to whose house I’m going, will give you a bed, or a seat 
by the kitchen fire; and that will be better than sitting in your boat 
till the tide is high enough to take her off.” 

“ Certainly it will, ma’am. Please come along.” 

I came along; and in two minutes I knocked my bonnet off against 
a tree, and in another minute knocked my nose, and made it bleed 
like prize-fighting. 

“You'd better give me your hand, ma’am,” said my protector, “and 
let me lead you along.” 

After perching myself on his back, with my arms round his neck, 
I felt it would be folly to refuse this aid. I took his hand and went 
on with confidence. Bang! he pulled me plump against another huge 
tree, and I felt a big bump rise on my forehead, and knew my bonnet- 
cap was dangling round my neck. 

“ Well, I dunno how I missed feeling of that tree;—hope you ar’n’t 
hurt, ma’am ?” 

I was nearly stunned, but replied faintly that there was life in 
me yet. 

“T reckon t’wull be heasier to go this way,” said the man, grabbing 
my hand tight, and dragging me in a direction from Tavytree. 

“ Now he’s going to show himself in his true colours. Now he’s 
going to turn out a villain and murder me,” I said to myself. I stood 
still with horror, and rooted my soaked boots deep as I could in the 
mud. 

“T’'ll not go that way,” I cried. 

“But, my dear lady, we shall strike the path then, and if we keeps 
the course of the river we never shall; and we shall knock our brains 
out agin the trees. In course they grows thickest by the water, and 
the undergrowth too.” 

“T don’t care. I won't stir a step that way. Let go my hand.” 

He immediately grasped it tighter. 

“No, ma’am, I can’t. IfI lets go, and you stirs honly a hinch, 
I shall never catch you hup again.” 

O, the blood-thirsty villain! He would not give his victim even 
a chance for her life. 

** Please, ma’am, can you see me?” 

“No, man, no; no more than if you were your own ghost,” I 
answered. 

“Nor I you, ma’am. So you perceives if we lets slip hands, we may 
go hollering all night through this yur wood like them blessed babbies 
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the robins was undertakers to, and yet never lay holt to one another 
again. I can’t see your hand, ma’am, I declare, though I’m gripping 
of it.” 

It was true that the darkness was even as intense as this; and the 
thought of being alone in such blackness, or of being hunted through 
it, made my flesh creep. , 

“ There’s a shimmer of light on the lake,” I said in my civillest 
tone; “that will surely help us a little if we keep to its course.” 

“ That ain’t nothing of a help, ma’am. If we goes straight hup, we 
must strike the road; but if we keep along here, we may be two hinches 
hoff and yet not find it.” 

Ah! he knew of some pit in which he could throw me, or of some 
horribly lonely place “straight hup” where a throat could be cut, and 
the unpleasant body never be found ! 

“ What’s the good of wasting time, ma’am ? Come along !” 

He gave me a frightful tug with his strong hand, upon which my 
soaked boots gave way, and I went two jerks forward ; then I threw 
my arm around a tree, and held on. And to make it harder to him to 
move me, I sat down in the mud—I did—and spoilt my tea-green silk 
for ever. 

** You are very hard to help along, ma’am,” he said savagely. 

O, you villain! Now you are beginning, are you? 

“My good man,” I observed blandly, “you are dragging me now 
against my will. Go my way, and I shall be easier to help.” 

O my unfortunate stars! if he would only let go my hand I’d run. 
To have stopped in the boat even would have been better than this. 

The man couldn’t see I was sitting down in the mud. 

“Crikey!” he said to himself, in a very respectful manner, as he 
kept tugging my arm off without moving me. 

I thought I'd try a little fierceness. 

“Man, I won’t go!” I shrieked ; “I won’t! How dare you pull 
me ?” 

He turned meek directly. The idea of a man being frightened of 
me! 

“T’ll go your way if you like, ma’am,” he said, as mild as milk ; 
“but we don’t get out of the wood then till daylight. And if you'll 
strike straight hup, ma’am, I’ll be sponsabul for the path.” 

This was a handsome offer. I reflected—I consented. I had found 
I could snub the man, and I knew I could knock him down. I deter- 
mined to be brave. I got up from the mud and unwound my arm from 
the tree. 

“Very well; I’ll strike up. I hope you'll find the road at once.” 

A furze bush caught my dress, and tore it out of the gathers ; then 
I hit my hand against a thorn, and scratched the flesh to the bone. 
Still I went on. The man was “sponsabul,” and I ought to be thankful. 
I said this to myself so often, that at last I grew quite comfortable in 
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my mind, although my dress was tatters and my bonnet flitters, and I 
knew my forehead was one great red bump, and my nose another, 
and my boots were two mud pies. I must say the man was kind; he 
warned me of branches and trunks, against which he bumped himself 
first, and took off the first shock, as it were, before they hit me. 

Inky darkness! I demolish the last bit of my bonnet against a 
branch, and nearly leave my best boot in something soft. But this 
scarcely counts, for in another moment the man and I step off upon 
nothing, and find ourselves upon our faces in something very soft indeed 
—slush is the only word for it. 

The shock strikes us helpless ; we lie still, not sure if we are alive. 

Black darkness, and silence, and no attempt, either.on his part or 
on mine, to move. Then the man’s voice, very low : 

‘* My dear lady, are you killed ?” 

“No, man, I am not.” 

This was said snappishly, my mouth being full of mud. Certainly 
that man was meek as Moses, for he was civil still. | 

“Thank heaven for that! My dear, good, blessed lady, are we 
down at the bottom of a shaft ?” 

‘No; there are no shafts hereabout.” 

No sooner had I spoken, than the poor bewildered creature sprang 
to his feet and recovered his wits. 

“‘T made sure we were down a shaft,” he said in an awed tone. 

If any accident happens to a Cornish man, his first idea is that he 
is down a shaft. 

“ Are you hurt, ma’am ?” 

“‘ Not a bit,” I answered, springing up likewise. 

We congratulated each other upon this ; and in two minutes more, 
to my great delight, we stepped off the bushes and brambles and under- 
wood, on to the hard, firm, open road. 

“ Ah! I knowed we should strike the path this way,” said the man, 
triumphant. 

I was generous. I did not say, “ Yes, but we might have been killed 
in stepping off that great high bank, which will frighten you a little 
when you look at it to-morrow morning, Mr. Boatman.” 

I did not even remark that we might have broken our bones. 
I simply said, I should like him to look at that place by daylight, that 
was all, 

He said he would. 

We clambered over a gate, and found ourselves in the fields, close 
upon the village of Tavytree. 

It was a respectable village—highly respectable. It had eight villas 
in it, all standing in their own grounds. In the eight villas might be 
found nine old maids, and one old bachelor on crutches, three widows, 
poor, with children, and two married couples, rich, without. With the 
exception of a little scandal about two of the old maids, who had fallen 
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in love with the Methodist preacher and declined to go to church, there 
was never anything to be seen, or heard, in the village but the most 
orthodox respectability. 

Now in the fields I could see myself a dittle, and a nice object I saw. 
There was nothing left of my bonnet but the cap, and that was hanging 
round my neck in rags. My face was a cake of mud, mingled with 
blood from my prize-fighter’s nose and scratches. I was torn, and 
worried, and mangled, and rolled, just like an early Christian virgin 
and martyr that minute pulled out of the fangs of wild beasts. 

And in such a shape as this I was to enter that respectable village, 
and perhaps greet some of my respectable acquaintances. And a man 
with me, too! And morals here so severe! Luckily it was eleven 
o’clock, and everybody went to bed at ten at Tavytree. There was 
a hope I might not be seen. 

As we neared the village, the manly protector to whom I owed 
my woes seemed to feel some compunction. ‘ Ma’am,” he said mys- 
teriously, “if you like to go back, we can wait at the corner of the 
wood till the first glimmer of daylight ; then we can wade to the boat, 
or I’ll carry ’ee I’m sure with all the pleasure in life; and I’ll row 
sharp, and get ’ee into Saltash unbeknown. My wife keeps a hinn; 
you can clean yourself there, and come here to-morrow respectable- 
like. Nobody ’ll know.” 

This obliging offer made me smile. O, the simplicity of man! 
Better face all the outraged virtue of Tavytree, than throw myself on 
the mercy and forbearance of a wife. After studying human nature so 
long among my neighbours, I was not quite such a goose as to put my 
head into a trap. 

I declined with thanks, and walked on faster. A man approached 
us. I rejoiced to see that his gait was none of the soberest; and keep- 
ing to the dark side of the road, and folding the remnants of my 
drapery around me, I deceived his bemuddled eyes; he deemed me a 
respectable figure—he even touched his hat. 

Fortunately this blind individual was the only creature we met. 
Sneaking along by back ways, I reached my cousin’s house unseen. 
The moment the door was opened I jumped inside. In the blaze of 
light in the hall I looked at the man; he looked at me. He was 
a muddy merman; I was a hideous tatterdemalion. The servant 
screamed ; my cousin rushed out from the parlour; she screamed. I 
could not embrace her; I was too dirty even to give her my hand. 

I gasped forth, “Is my box come ?” 

“Yes,” she said.. 

“ Clean things and bath! When I’m a Christian woman again I’ll 
tell you everything. We’ve had a frightful accident—been nearly killed.” 

I thought it wise to exaggerate a little; but there was no exaggera- 
tion equal to our appearance,—judging from that we had both been 
chawed up by sharks, and resuscitated in a mud-bath. 
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“Good gracious!” cried my cousin. “And this poor man, I sup- 
pose, has saved your life. What a comfort you had a man with you !” 

Looking at him gratefully, she handed him over to the cook. 

Unlimited supper, and a tub of hot water in back-kitchen. 

Those were her orders. 

I went upstairs, spoiling the carpets; and feeling myself unequal to 
the task of dressing, I went from my bath to my bed. The next day I 
found myself black and blue. When I fell from the high bank I had 
fancied myself unhurt ; but the fact was, the excitement and shock had 
destroyed pain. I felt it now, and, bruised from head to feet, I lay 
quite helpless for a week. 

When I recovered, I faced the entire village. I recounted my 
adventure at every tea-party, and thereby made a lion of myself for a 
whole month. 

As to the man, he went wading back to his boat at five in the 
morning, and I never saw him again.. Long afterwards I heard that 
his village was in a commotion at his disappearance that night; and his 
wife, refusing steadily to believe his meek statement of facts, bullied 
him s0 tremendously that he ran away, and has not been heard of 
since. 

I understand he cursed all womankind before his departure, and 
declared that J was the cause of all his misfortunes. Such is man ! 
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AT LAST 


Sunset banners were unfurled above him ; 
To me like a conqueror he came : 
Could my wayward heart do aught but love him, 
When he made such music of my name ? 
Lo! the lily-leaves were all a-tremble,— 
Did an unseen lover pass them by ? 
Could I palter with him and dissemble, 
When my face would give my words the lie ? 


Others came as he came, and his story 
By another’s lips had first been told ; 
Was it that the sunset’s golden glory 
Made him seem a man of nobler mould ? 
Could I keep a free heart in quiescence, 
Undisturb’d by passion’s painful bliss, 
With no sudden tremors at his presence 
And no thrilling rapture at his kiss ? 


But his arm was round me, and his passion 

Shaped itself in words of strangest power ; 
Had another spoken in such fashion, 

I had scarcely waited for that hour. 
Darling, never more may fate dissever 

My hand from the hand that holds it fast ; 
Lily, you have lost me now for ever, 

And my heart has found a home at last. 


H. SAVILE CLARKE. 
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LITERARY HONOURS 


“THERE are a hundred things which “they manage better in France” 


than we do here at home. A truth we are complacently fond of ad- 
mitting—as though it were a matter on which to plume ourselves—and 
perpetually appealing to Mr. Sterne’s very words ; though that reverend 


gentleman’s remarks applied merely to the French dowane, and the. 


expression used was, “ They order this matter better in France.” But 
there is one other matter which that lively writer would have confessed, 
and confessed heartily, was ordered in France with as much supe- 
riority ; and just as their custom-house officers treated the thin, odd- 
looking clergyman in black, so do the French people and their govern- 
ment treat their brilliant and refined guild of writers—or “literary men,” 
as the phrase goes. Fancy an Englishman having the humiliation to 
explain a transaction that occurred only yesterday to a sensible and 
inquiring Frenchman ; fancy his amused air and look of enjoyment 
as it is explained to him. It must be explained to him that in our 
country we do indeed take care of poets; but their claim must rest on 
their being rhymers of the lowest degree conceivable. What is all 
this fapage about “ce potte Yung’? What sort of a Henriade has he 
written? he will ask. And when it has to be explained that the lucky 
recipient of mille francs par an has poured forth effusions separated 
by a very faint line from the street-ballad, certainly wanting the rude 
vigour of such performances, and at best hardly aiming so high as the 
unpaid celebrity of the “ poet’s corner” of a country paper ; with what 
a comic shrug will this news be received! But then our great poets, 
according to this proportion, what a splendid recognition must be in 
store for them! If Young and doggrel are thus handsomely acknow- 
ledged, what magnificent treatment is in store for genuine poetry—for 
Tennyson and Browning—names perhaps only faintly present to the 
most cultivated Frenchman, who may add perhaps instead, “ Vo?’ 
Go’smidt et Biron’s.” And then, fairly driven into a corner, and to 
save ourselves from a ludicrous and humiliating position, we must ex- 
plain that the whole is indeed a fiction; that we do allow the State 
directly to recognise literature or its service, but that to secure even 
this wretched alms literature must disguise itself, put on political rags, 
daub itself over with one of the two party colours, and then its appli- 
cation may be considered. We may appeal to any sensible person, if 
this is not the only logical, yet humiliating, extrication from the slough 
in which the nation’s bounty to its poet Young has involved us. Or 
has it its origin in some lingering of the old Grub-street associations, 
as though writers were the mean hungry fellows they used to be, and 
we are rather ashamed of this class of our children ? 
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They do indeed order this matter far better in} France. There is 
@ sumptuousness in the nation’s dealings with its writers, painters, and 
musicians worthy of an imperial nation. Curiously enough, at the 
moment when England is rewarding her poet Young, France has 
voted a grant of the magnificent sum of 16,000/. sterling to an em- 
barrassed poet, and a poet certainly not of the first class. “ The 
government,” says this munificent proposal, “has thought the mo- 
ment has arrived to confer on M. de Lamartine a manifestation of 
national gratitude. It desires to intervene during his lifetime, to give 
him a striking testimony for his former services, a noble and precious 
assistance in his present difficulties, and a guarantee for his security 
and tranquillity in future.”.... “The legislative body will not hesi- 
tate to think with the government that it is worthy of France to honour 
the celebrity of M. de Lamartine by an act of high munificence.” Won- 
derful words! and yet more wonderful government! Phrases indeed 
hardly to be realised by us in any shape ; and, above all, in the shape 
of a right honourable Secretary of State coming down to the House, 
and proposing that his right honourable friend should include in the 
estimates a grant to that amount for the embarrassed Dr. Goldsmith, 
the admirable Mr. Fielding, who was worn down with dropsy, and bad 
hardly funds enough to take him out to Lisbon. This was long ago; 
but to think of the Right Honourable Spencer Walpole or of Sir George 
Grey, baronet, standing up to propose any grant or honour to any his- 
torian, poet, or novelist, would be improbable, if not ludicrous in the 
highest degree. 

It is true there is some dissatisfaction in France at this proposal, 
and some doubts also as to whether it will be endorsed by the country. 
But the ground of this disapproval is not what might be expected— 
objection to the amount or to the principle. The distressed poet has 
been helped again and again, has been always sending round “ the 
hat,” and has been overwhelmed with charity. 

The principle indeed they were not likely to ignore. French men 
of letters have always enjoyed a sort of nobility, which is only natural, 
as they live among a lively, a witty, and a highly cultivated com- 
munity. We see their breasts glittering with orders—not with the 
cheap “chevaliership” of the Legion of Honour, but with its higher 
and more substantial grades, which are as high and rare in France 
as a Commandership of the Bath is with us. Some are “barons ;” 
some enjoy great pensions. We see them in the brilliant halls of the 
Tuileries, not making part of an indiscriminate herd, asked en masse, 
but welcomed with the “select few,” and received with exceeding 
honour. Does M. Ponsard bring out one of his highly polished plays, 
the lords and ladies of the Court, and the head of the Court itself, fill 
the theatre; the author is. welcomed in the imperial box, and loaded 
with compliments—earnest of something more substantial to follow. 
Think of the Duke of Bayswater, and Lord Foppington, and all “ the 
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fashionables,” crowding to the Olympic for the first night of Doctor 
Goldsmith’s new play; or—more far-fetched still—of the Court, after 
the triumphant welcome of yesterday's melodrama, sending for its 
author to the royal box, to receive compliments, and despatching the 
order of the Bath to him next morning. The men whom the Paris 
“roughs” of 1848 thought of for their business were Lamartine and 
Arago—a poet and an astronomer. Guizot was a prime minister. In 
every other country the principle of such recognition prevails. America 
sends her literary children to Europe as ministers and consuls; and 
at a grand military banquet at St. Petersburg, held to commemorate 
the gallant defence of Sebastopol, the president distributed copies of 
a popular military novel among the military guests, by whom it was 
received with rapture. 

About a century ago there was a certain recognition of literary 
services; and literary men were “ jobbed” into 400/. a year, 300/. a 
year, and similar sums. But to earn this, some political scavangery 
was expected from them. Dr. Johnson was so recognised; but they 
hoped to buy his vigorous pen. And it is a melancholy illustration 
of the strange tone which English governments have always held to- 
wards writers, that when he was very ill, and a small grant and an 
increase to his pension was pressed for with great interest to help him 
out to Italy, it was refused. Had he been a hack writer, and helped 
the wretched ministries of his day, there would have been no difficulty. 
The same principle would seem to have come down to our own days. 
There is no country so lavish and magnificent in its rewards for ser- 
vices ; but, alas, it does seem as though these services must be of the 
“‘ shopkeeping” order, and conduce to the wealth and profits of what 
was so disrespectfully called “the nation of shopkeepers.” 

Men who have saved territory, or, better still, have added territory 
by the sword, are handsomely considered. Does an Indian general 
rout Sikhs, dethrone rajahs, and annex their kingdom—coronets and 
handsome pensions come showering on him as a matter of course. Yet 
it would be hard to grudge the skilful soldier his honours. But there 
is a worse prostitution of rewards in the less dazzling fields of political 
service and commercial employment. The peerage is certainly the 
most brilliant honour the country can bestow—through its sovereign— 
on its sons who have served it faithfully. However substantial other 
rewards may be, they do not approach this gorgeous shape of testi- 
monial, which in England almost sets an aureole over the head of the 
fortunate recipient, and brings reverence, connection, and is even a 
glorified substitute for wealth. Yet let a man enter the prosy ground 
of politics, and take the spade as a diligent under-secretary or secre- 
tary, taking care to keep close to the Whig or Tory chief gardener, 
and after a decent service he very often retires ennobled. A long list 
could be made out of obscure secretaries for India, of plodding official 
“hodmen,” respectable in their homely talents and decent drudgery, 
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Whiglings or Torylings, Right Honourable Taper Tadpoles or Harding 
Hanapers from the India Board or Duchy of Lancaster, who have been 
thus splendidly ennobled. So with the cheaper tribute of a baronetcy. 
Is a man successful at his railways or his warehouses; has he been 
a Lord Mayor of London; has he got the contract for an exhibition 
or a railway, and been successful to his own exceeding profit,—and he 
is called to the front, and sent away with the Red Hand upon his 
banner. Who shall blame this selection in a great commercial country? 
Nay, when the great Ocean Telegraph is laid, the fortunate chairmen 
of the companies—shrewd men of business, who were dreaming only 
of business and forty per cent in the matter—find themselves, perhaps 
to their surprise, honoured and “baroneted” handsomely. So with 
science, geology, what not; so with medicine and doctors, departments 
which bring profit or comfort to the coffers of the country. Does it 
not look, with this lavish showering of honours, as though this was 
the instinct in the great public mind, and that only those who coatri- 
bute to the substantial wealth or comfort of the State are to be glorified? 

Literature alone is unhonoured by a people that indignantly repudi- 
ates being called a “nation of shopkeepers,” and holds itself out as an 
intellectual and reading nation. The poets, who furnish whole hours 
of waking dreams and feasts of the most gorgeous and heavenly scenery, 
more exquisite than even its first pantomime to a child—enchanters 
whose works drift the labouring and the weary into Paradise—they are 
passed by. But the political upper-clerk, who has patiently uncoiled 
red tape with due tact for many years, and for whom a hundred thousand 
brothers could be found, as patient and as laborious—/is head is mea- 
sured for the glittering coronet, or Ais Christian name is drawn from 
obscurity by a decorative “Sir.” Novelists—those other enchanters 
(that is, when of the first rank)—who thinks of them? True there is the 
starved pension-list, the alms of forty pounds and a hundred pounds, 
but which we are now told, on good official authority, is no perquisite of 
the literary ranks, and which indeed, so far as it stretches, is fairly 
expended in relieving needy widows and failing men, who have been 
humble navvies and paviours in the very lowliest walk of letters. Nor 
indeed can it be said that the ranks of the fiction writers, in the main, 
deserve such recognition, any more than the ranks of the Harding 
Hanapers or Taper Tadpoles. These titles—baronetcies or peerages 
—are the common counters, the pieces-of-eight in which these debts are 
paid; and so far we fall in with the vulgar notion that being made a 
lord or baronet is just verging on the beatific vision. This is the 
accepted shape of bauble with which men are supposed to be made 
happy; and therefore we claim it and would accept it also. As the 
lawyers, doctors, contractors, soldiers, geologists, chairmen, &c. are 
thus popularly made happy, so the men of letters might be dealt with 
in the same way. They have done as much service in their generation 
to their country and countrymen as any secretary or contractor. Surely 
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this diffusion of grand thoughts, of poems largely read and got by heart, 
of fine story and generous humanity, at least makes government cheaper 
and easier. Tennyson, Anthony Froude, Thomas Carlyle, and Robert 
Browning, are surely more valuable than some of the poor flashy cheap 
Jacks who go about in their political carts, and sell their wares—poor 
wares enough too—with such profit. There seems small prospect of this 
neglect being amended; and looking down the long and splendid line 
of English writers, we see the stray scraps of title flung to a Scott or 
a Macaulay—a bounty apologised for on the ground of some political 
desert. But what can be expected where, in a country now literally 
being overrun with brass and marble figures, the grand, the immortal 
Shakespeare, whom we rave of, whom we would fight for, the ‘“ Divine 
Williams” whom the French depreciate, whose works we buy and illus- 
trate, but do not read quite so diligently as might be supposed, is at 
this moment without a decent monument? 

But there is one name—a household name not only in England but 
on the Continent,—a name which will be known in the great house as 
well as in the humbler cottage when the cheap reputation of our day 
shall have passed away for ever. It is indeed a disgrace to our genera- 
tion that it should not have thought of Charles Dickens, to whom it 
owes so much. Even the “first gentleman” of Europe, who did do 
some surprisingly gentlemanly things, after all, had the grace to acknow- 
ledge and dignify the surpassing services of Walter Scott. Yet our 
splendid and perfect Britannia, in her lavish distribution of premiums, 
money, &c. to all her good children, has forgotten the child of whom 
she has most reason to be proud. 

But the tribe of secretarylings, mayors, chairmen, merchants, &c. 
have all done service, and public service, to the State. And the State, 
it will be said, cannot take official cognisance of those moral services, 
which, like virtue, are to be their own reward. But I will venture to 
say, that for actual positive service, for work done, for money saved to 
the State, which is a grand point, the country is indebted to her writers. 
Myriads of the Harding Hanapers and Taper Tadpoles, hard at work 
for generations in their little political circles, and Home Secretaries 
bringing in bills that fail to realise any social improvement, have done 
nothing to compare to Mr. Dickens’s jabours. He has been the great 
prophet of the union of classes—the link between rich and poor, never 
weary of showing to the former what virtues and endurance and what 
charity is found under rags and in hovels; and to the latter, that the 
rich are not monsters and tyrants. Who will say that this is not a 
public service, and that it has not done more than the costly machinery 
of boards and secretaries and commissions? And yet the fact remains 
behind : the Right Honourable W. Putt, an ex-secretary, becomes Lord 
Skelper, in acknowledgment of his services, whatever _ are; and the 
noble English writer is still plain Charles Dickens. 





























LONDON SQOARES 


BY WALTER THORNBURY 


I, BLOOMSBURY-SQUARE AND BEDFORD-SQUARE 


TURNING our back resolutely on the eastern squares, we leave behind’ 
us regretfully Salisbury-square, although Richardson, in grave full- 
dress, wrote his Pamela there, within ear-shot of all the jangle of his 
printing-office ; Charterhouse-square, although Addison and Steele ran 
about there when schoolboys, and, long years after, Thackeray and 
Leech played at marbles in its dingy precincts; and Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields, although Smollett’s spluttering Duke of Newcastle held state 
there, and the Sachaverel rioters made bonfires of dissenting pulpits in 
its enclosure. We should have delighted to have pointed out the lofty 
fourth floor where Tennyson, in his “golden prime,” dreamed of the 
Caliph Haroun and saw the vision of Fair Women; but our goal is 
westward, and we may not stop for a moment—not even in Red Lion- 
square—to mention the place where Cromwell’s body is supposed 
to have been buried, to prevent the Royalists insulting it, as they after- 
wards did the supposed Cromwell that they dragged from the Abbey 
and hung—to their own disgrace—upon the gibbet at Tyburn. 

Let our first halt be in Bloomsbury, where great lawyers and phy- 
sicians once lived. 

The story of Bloomsbury-square is soon told, unless its historian 
wishes not to tell it soon. It was first mapped out by an excellent 
man, the Earl of Southampton, son of Shakespeare’s first patron, and 
the father of that pure and noble Lady Rachel Russell, who acted as 
amanuensis in her husband’s trial. Evelyn, six years after the Resto- 
ration, describes dining with the Lord-Treasurer in “ Blomesbury, 
where he was building a noble square or piazza, a little towne.” He 
says, “ his own house stands too low, some noble rooms, a pretty cedar 
chapell, a naked garden, to the north, but good air.” Sir John, marry, 
good air! Southampton House occupied all the north side of the 
square, and of course looked out on fields. The square was originally 
called Southampton-square, but took the name of Bloomsbury from 
the old district before 1674. The Gazette of that year contained an 
offer of twenty shillings for the recovery of Lady Baltinglasse’s “ great 
old Indian spaniel or mongrel—crop ears, curled all over.” The south 
side was originally named Vernon-street, the east Seymour-row, and 
the west Arlington-row. Baxter, the excellent divine, was residing in 
the square in 1681, where his wife died in what he called his “most 
pleasant and convenient house.” This wise and moderate man, who 
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had been a chaplain in the parliamentary army, but had refused to 
acknowledge Cromwell as Protector, was afterwards offered a bishopric 
by the king, and persecuted by Judge Jeffreys. 

In Queen Anne’s time the square was fashionable enough, and silk 
couts and diamond stars, and blue-ribbons and garters, were seen here 
as often as anywhere. Pope mentions it favourably : 


“Tn Palace-yard at nine you'll find me there— 
Or ten for certain, sir, in Bloomsbury-square.” 


The Earl of Chesterfield, one of De Grammont’s not very reputable 
gallants, died here in 1713. In 1736 Ralph, an authority on topogra- 
phical matters, praises the Duke of Bedford’s agreeable gardens and 
his view of the country, which rendered a second retreat from town 
almost unnecessary. In 1763 another guide describes the square as 
large, openly situated, and mentions the ducal palace (built from a 
design by Inigo Jones) as elegant and spacious. 

In George the Second’s time, when the Duke of Bedford was first 
Secretary of State, then Keeper of the Privy Seal, and lastly Regent 
(Lord Justice) during the king’s visits to Hanover, there must have 
been regal state kept here. Junius poured his hottest vials of Greek fire 
on this overgrown favourite’s head. He accuses him of betraying Lord 
Bute ; of selling his country to France; of being surrounded, like Ho- 
garth’s prodigal, with jockeys, gamesters, blasphemers, gladiators, and 
buffoons—that is to say, racing men, men-about-town, prize-fighters, 
and wits. He declares that Mr. Humphrey, a country attorney, horse- 
whipped him on Lichfield race-course, and that he gave a rout at Bed- 
ford House a fortnight after his son’s death. It is also said that the 
duke, although he had 60,000/. a year, sold all his son’s clothes, down 
even to his slippers, and put the money in his own pocket, to defraud 
the poor anxious valet. é 

Junius closes his attack with words that seem bitten into copper b 
the most acrid aqua fortis : “ Your friends,” he screams to the duke, “will 
ask, Whither shall this unhappy old man retire? Can he remain in the 
metropolis, where his life has been so often threatened, and his palace so 
often attacked ? If he retire to Walmer, scorn and mockery await him. 
He must create a solitude around his estate if he would avoid the face 
of reproach and derision. At Plymouth his destruction would be more 
than probable ; at Exeter inevitable.” Is not this worthy of Tacitus ? 
This tremendous duke died in 1771. Yes; death was unmannerly 
enough to come even to the Minister-plenipotentiary, the Recorder of 
Bedford, the Colonel of the Devonshire militia, the President of the 
Foundling, and the Elder Brother of the Trinity House rolled into one ; 
in the quiet grave he ceased to be envied or detested, and another 
Duke of Bedford arose to be inveighed against by Burke. 

Palaces, like tin-kettles, have their day. In 1800 Bedford House 
went to the hammer, and soon after the hammer came to it ; for, after 
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the sale, it was immediately pulled down. A lucky casual dropper-in, 
says that sound authority, Mr. Peter Cunningham, bought the furniture 
and pictures (including Thornhill’s copies of Raphael’s cartoons, now 
in the Royal Academy) clear off for a paltry 60007. The old stem of 
an acacia which stood in the front court, and which Horace Walpole 
remembered when young, light, and graceful, and praised in his Essay 
on Landscape-gardening, was sold at the same time. 

That eminent naturalist Sir Hans Sloane, the friend of Ray and 
Boyle, lived in Bloomsbury-square till 1742, when he went to reside 
on his own manor of Chelsea. He was rather a grand person to live 
near; for he was not only President of the College of Physicians and 
court-physician to that choleric hero of Dettingen, George II., but also 
the successor of Sir Isaac Newton as President of the Royal Society. Of 
Irish origin, Sloane had studied in Paris and Montpellier, and visited 
Jamaica as physician to the Duke of Albemarle. Though sneered at 
by Pope as a potterer over butterflies, Sloane seems to have been an 
indefatigable student, and a kind-hearted though parsimonious man. 
He was a friend of that eminent man, Dr. Sydenham, and under his 
auspices lectured in public on the “Star of the Earth,” a supposed 
specific for hydrophobia now forgotten. He edited for years the Philo- 
sophical Transactions (then crude and quaint enough), and he was the 
first to start a dispensary for the poor; and for this alone we ought to 
venerate his memory, and to give him a kindly thought when we pass 
through the old square that knows him no longer. Sir Hans, stingy to 
himself, was princely to the public; for he gave the Company of 
Apothecaries the freehold of the Chelsea Botanical Gardens, on con- 
dition that the Company should present yearly to the Royal Society 
fifty new plants, till the number should amount to 2000. This pur- 
chase-number was completed in the year 1761. 

Sir Hans died, a very old man, in 1752; his body lay in state, and 
his funeral was a public one, attended by people of all ranks and con- 
ditions. This wise and consistent man, unwilling that his cabinet 
and collections should be scattered to the winds on his death, be- 
queathed them to the public on condition that 20,000/. should be made 
good by parliament to his family. This sum, though considered 
large then, was hardly more than the intrinsic value of the gold and 
silver medals, the ores and precious stones, the first cost of which had 
been at least 50,0007. The library alone consisted of 50,000 volumes, 
347 of which were illustrated with coloured engravings. There were 
also 3560 manuscripts. It was half a gift, and parliament gratefully 
accepted the legacy and fulfilled the conditions. The money was 
partly raised by a lottery, and Montague House instantly bought to 
receive the collection. To this purchase we owe that mine of trea- 
sures, the British Museum, which, if it increases much more, will in 
time want a town to itself. In 1845 the Printed-Book Library con- 
tained about 300,000 volumes. It was singular that the fine coins and 
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rare books and curiosities from all parts of the world should come back 
at last and nestle down so near their old dépét in Bloomsbury-square. 

That great overbearing court-physician, Dr. Radcliffe, also lived in 
Bloomsbury-square, removing there from Bow-street, where Sir God- 
frey Kneller had been his neighbour, for fresher air and more quiet. 
The boisterous, parsimonious son of a Yorkshire yeoman lived to deride 
the Princess Ann and her bypochondriacal “vapours,” and to roughly 
tell King William, who showed him his dropsical legs, “I would not 
have your Majesty’s two legs for your three kingdoms.” 

The old Jacobite bachelor, however, though Queen Anne detested 
him for his rude candour, got great masses of money in his time, and 
fees such as Hippocrates or Galen never hoped to have. William III. 
sent him five hundred guineas from the privy-purse for curing his two 
favourites Bentinck and Zulestein. For watching our Dutch king’s 
dry cough, Dr. Radcliffe received about 6001. a year. Queen Mary 
sent him a noble douceur of one thousand guineas for curing her 
son, the infant Duke of Gloucester. For attending the Earl of Albe- 
marle at Namur the Abernethy of his time secured sixteen hundred 
guineas, a diamond ring, and the offer of a baronetcy. The Whigs 
could neither live with him nor without him. Steele and Mande 
ville laughed at the miserly doctor in the Tadler ; but the doctor went 
on sipping his wine and scraping together his fees, little disturbed by 
the raillery of the wits or philosophers. The Bull’s-Head tavern, in 
Clare-market (afterwards a haunt of Hogarth’s), was a favourite resort 
of the great doctor. There is perhaps no disease of the mind so con- 
tradictory as avarice. This same hard man, who never paid a bill if 
he could delay the payment, who shunned his poor relations as if they 
were lepers, occasionally broke out into the most generous and con- 
siderate actions. He sent a poor, drunken, broken-down barrister of the 
Temple, who had been his boon companion at the Bull’s-Head revels, 
five hundred guineas ; he left one poor sister, whom he had starved all 
his life, 10002, and another 5007, a year. He gave, under an assumed 
name, 50/. a year for ever to the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel ; he sent, in the same humble and truly Christian way, 500/. to 
the poor forlorn non-juring clergy, and 500/. to the distressed Scotch 
Episcopal ministers. He maintained the foolish, wrong-headed Obadiah 
Walker, who had tried to turn half University College to Romanism. 
He generously helped forward Dr. Mead when a struggling competitor. 
He sent fifty guineas privately to his old rival Dr. Drake, when that 
partisan writer was broken and impoverished. Last of all, he heaped 
his hard-earned thousands on Oxford; gave a splendid east window ‘o 
University College ; left his fine library for the use of the students for 
ever; and from his imperial gift arose the Radcliffe Infirmary, the 
Radcliffe Observatory, and the Radcliffe Travelling Fellowships. Such 
are the contradictions of human nature. 

One day, as the doctor alighted from his gilt coach at his door 
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in Bloomsbury-square, a pavior, who had been employed to repair the 
roadway opposite the house and could not get paid, waylaid him with 
bow and scrape, and touch of his old cocked-hat. The parsimonious 
humourist eyed him with a droll malice. 

“Why, you born rascal!” he cried, looking contemptuously at the 
road, “do you pretend to want to be paid for such a piece of work as 
that? Why, you’ve gone and spoiled my pavement, and then covered 
it up with earth to hide the bad work !” 

“Doctor,” replied the pavior, giving as good as he got, “mine is 
not the only bad work they put earth over.” 

The doctor winced, laughed, and paid the man. 

The doctor was dying, testily and with a struggle, in 1714, at his 
country house in the pleasant village of Carshalton, in Surrey, when an 
order of Council came requesting him to attend Queen Anne, who was 
dying. The man whom Swift in his bitter way called “a puppy” was 
too ill to go, satisfied with what he heard of the mode of treatment 
from Arbuthnot and Mead. The mob was furious with the old surly 
Jacobite. When the Queen died, the doctor was afraid to go out of 
his door, and an anonymous letter warned him that thirteen gentlemen 
had resolved on his assassination, “the ghost of her Majesty crying 
aloud for blood.” Dr. Radcliffe died three months after the Queen, a 
victim to gout and mental vexation. 

The elder Disraeli, that admirable old scholar who left us so many 
pleasant books on authors’ loves and quarrels, lived in Bloomsbury- 
square, on the west side (the first house from Hart-street, so it was 
described in 1828). Here that learned old Jewish gentleman, sur- 
rounded by his books, brought to a completion his Curiosities of Litera- 
ture, and made his chirpy sensible notes on Pope’s spite and Swift’s 
vitriol, discussed Tasso’s madness and Chatterton’s forgeries, and was 
no doubt often visited by his clever son, then with a conveyancer in 
Lincoln’s-inn, attired, as Lady Morgan once described him to us, in 
eccentric and rather foppish black velvet, and disporting an ivory- 
topped cane. 

The Disraeli house had been the residence of its original builder, 
Mr. Isaac Ware, the architect, whose rise and progress is interesting. 
A gentleman of taste and fortune in Hogarth’s time, riding one day 
past Whitehall, observed a sickly little chimney-sweeper intent on 
drawing the street-front of Whitehall on one of its own basement-stones, 
constantly running into the street, defiant of the coaches, to see the next 
point of the elevation. The gentleman called the young artist to his 
carriage. The boy, crouching in fear, burst into tears, and begged the 
gentleman would not tell his master, for he would wipe all the mess off 
directly. The gentleman encouraged the boy, threw him a shilling, and 
ascertained his master’s name. He instantly went to Charles’s-court 
in the Strand, where the master-sweeper lived, and asked about the lad. 
The master said he was a very good boy, but so weakly that he was of 
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little use. He laughed about the boy’s “ chalking,” and showed his own 
walls, which were covered with sketches of the portico of St. Martin’s 
Church. The generous gentleman was struck by this. He purchased 
the rest of the boy’s apprenticeship, gave him an excellent education, 
sent him to Italy to see Palladio’s and Sansovino’s masterpieces, and, 
upon his return, employed him and introduced him to his friends as an 
architect. His bust by vivacious Roubilliac is one of that clever 
Frenchman’s best productions in portraiture. Mr. Ware (that was the 
boy’s name) compiled a folio Palladio, became a man of property, and a 
friend of Hogarth’s and all the celebrities and “elect” of his day, and 
built himself a country mansion at Westbourne (Bayswater), where Mr. 
Cockerell, the architect, afterwards resided. He was a frequenter of 
old Slaughter’s coffee-house in St. Martin’s-lane, once the rendezvous 
of Dryden and Pope. 

The habitués of Slaughter'’s at that time were Gravelot, a drawing- 
master in the Strand, whose illustrations to Shakespeare were engraved 
by Grignon ; Gwynn, Dr. Johnson’s friend, the architect who competed 
with Milne for the building of Blackfriars-bridge; Roubilliac, the 
sculptor; Hudson, that miserable portrait-painter who was Reynolds’ 
first master; M‘Ardell and Sullivan, Hogarth’s engravers; Gardelle, 
the French miniature-painter, afterwards hung in the Haymarket 
for murdering and burning his landlady, Mrs. King; old Moser, the 
keeper of the St. Murtin’s-lane drawing-academy ; that neglected genius, 
poor Richard Wilson, the famous landscape-painter; Parry, the blind 
Welsh harper, a great draught-player; Nathaniel Smith, father of 
Nollekens Smith, the malicious but delightful writer of The Book for 
a Rainy Day; and Rawle, the friend of Captain Grose the antiquary, 
Burns’s ally. Ware became a learned, powdered, punctilious old gen- 
tleman; but it is said that his skin retained the stain of soot till his 
dying day. 

The great Lord Mansfield resided in the north end of the east side 
of Bloomsbury-square. This fourth son of Lord Stormont, born in 1705, 
had in 1737, when still unrecognised by government, the honour of 
having an imitation of the sixth epistle of Horace dedicated to him by 
Pope, who admired his graceful manner and aristocratic accomplish- 
ments. The little poet of Twickenham had given Murray instruction in 
the art of elocution, and had recognised the keen and comprehensive 
intellect and the clear cool judgment that afterwards raised him to the 
highest honours of the law, only to become a target for the poisoned 
arrows of Junius and the hatred and rage of the anti-Catholic mob. 
Cibber, often a match for his little scorpion of an antagonist, cleverly 
parodied the bathos of Pope’s two lame lines: 


“Graced as thou art with all the power of words, 
So known, so honour’d at the House of Lords.” 


Cibber substituted for them: 
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‘“ Persuasion tips his tongue where’er he talks, 
And he has chambers in the King’s Bench walks.” 





Shortly after this unfortunate eulogy the handsome young lawyer 
was married to Lady Betty Finch, daughter of Daniel Earl of Notting- 
ham ; and in 1742 was made Solicitor-general, and began rapidly to 
mount the ladder of preferment. 

So just and urbane was this great lawyer, whom Lord Chatham 
eulogised as superior to Somers and Holt, and whom even Bishop 
Warburton commended, that he was praised for his eloquence and 
learning by Lord Lovat, though that eloquence brought the old rebel’s 
head to the block. Although condemned by the old lawyers of his 
time as an innovator and despiser of precedent, Lord Mansfield was 
hated by the people as an opponent of Wilkes and a Catholic-relief and 
Divine-right advocate. 

In 1780, when this wise and good man, whom Swift had mentioned 
with praise and whom even disappointed suitors had hardly been found 
to blame, had grown old, the attempt to relieve the Roman Catholics 
from a ponderous weight of tyrannical penal laws exposed him to the 
full storm of popular hatred. On June 2d that crack-brained, mischie- 
vous fanatic, Lord George Gordon, led his sixty thousand enthusiasts 
and scoundrels, conspicuous by their blue cockades, from St. George’s- 
fields—where Bedlam now is, and ought to have been then—to West- 
minster. That day Lord Mansfield’s coach was pelted in Parliament- 
street, the old lawyer’s robes torn and his wig disordered. On the 
same day the mob, bearing blue flags and roaring “ No Popery,” burnt 
and plundered the chapels of the Sardinian and Bavarian ambassadors ; 
and but for General Conway’s threat to pass his sword through Lord 
George on the first rioter bursting in, there might have been a massacre 
of the members of both Houses of Parliament. On the 3d and 4th there 
were riots in Moorfields, but the military were not called upon to act. 
On the 5th the storm rose higher. Sir George Saville’s house in 
Leicester-fields was sacked, and all the furniture burnt before the 
door. The houses of two tradesmen who had been active witnesses 
against the rioters were also gutted, and Catholic chapels in Wapping 
and Smithfield; and the trappings and wreck brought in procession to 
Lord George Gordon’s house in Welbeck-street, and then burnt in the 
adjacent fields. On the 6th the mob again surrounded Westminster, 
and wounded Lord Sandwich and destroyed his carriage. While Burke 
was recommending defensive associations, and Fox was urging the ex- 
pulsion of Lord George Gordon, whose blue cockade had been all but 
pulled from his hat by Colonel Herbert, the mob was attacking the 
minister’s house in Downing-street ; but was repelled by the military, 
as it was at the Temple-gate by its own fears and the derision of the 
Templars. The shouting rascals with the blue cockades now divided 
themselves into bands, levying contributions and attacking houses on 
whose doors or shutters “No Popery” had not been chalked. On foot 
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and on horseback all the villany of London advanced towards the 
prisons, eager to release their incarcerated friends. Newgate and Clerk- 
enwell, the Compters, the Fleet, the King’s Bench, the Marshalsea, and 
Southwark Gaol disembogued their felons, murderers, and debtors to 
swell the army of thieves and incendiaries. 

Twenty or thirty fires blazed in different parts of London. The 
blue cockades, mad with stolen drink, were burning and plundering 
wherever caprice or suspicion led them. The first pretext had been 
almost forgotten. Honesty was cowed. 

Sir John Fielding’s house in Bow-street was sacked; and then the 
cry of the blue cockades was “ Lord Mansfield’s!” This was very early 
on the 7th. The attack had been foreseen; but Lord Mansfield, un- 
willing to exasperate the true Protestants, had refused to surround the 
house with foot-guards, but placed the soldiers in ambuscade in St. 
George’s Church away from observation, but ready for action. When 
the blue cockades, however, came, they poured into the usually quiet 
square in such a deluge that all attempts to disperse them would 
have been useless. While the rioters pelted the windows and drove at 
the barred hall-door with crowbars and heavy sledge-hammers, the old 
earl, wrapped in a cloak and leading his countess, escaped by a back- 
door, and sought shelter at the palace. The door soon yawned open 
before the crushing and furious blows, and the rioters poured in, shout- 
ing “No Popery” and “ Death to thieves.” The yelling Protestants 
broke looking-glasses, slashed pictures, tossed sofas and tables out of 
window, and carried out the books to feed the bonfires that soon turned 
the windows of the frightened square crimson as with ghastly day- 
break. Men, women, and children joined in the work of destrac- 
tion. 

Men who said books could do no harm, and who expressed regret, 
were threatened with being thrown from the windows into the fires. 
One fanatic was seen tossing silver dishes and handfuls of guineas into 
the flames, and thanking God that there would be less to be spent on 
masses. The books included all the law Mss. and notes collected during 
Lord Mansfield’s whole lifetime. No guineas could replace these. 

The ringleaders kept urging the mob, who were emptying the larder 
and cellars, to go to the Bank, where there was a million of money to 
pay them for their pains; and shouted the names of obnoxious houses, 
and the Guards would not act, as the magistrates had run away. When 
the ringleaders cried, “ Push forward, boys! No Popery!” the officer 
only took off his hat and said, “I will not hurt a hair of your heads; 
but you must disperse.” 

The attack began at half-past twelve. At five o’clock the soldiers 
, fired on the mob; and having burnt the Bloomsbury house down, they 
rushed shouting down Holborn towards the Langdales’, two Roman 
Catholic distillers, near the bridge that then crossed the Fleet at 
the bottom of the hill. The rioters, maddened with greedy draughts 
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of spirits snatched from the vats or lapped from shattered casks, set 
fire to the distilleries, and soon floods of liquid flame rolled into the 
leet and swept along the roadway. Dozens of howling wretches per- 
ished in this fiery sea, or fought for the deadly plunder, and shouted 
“No Popery” even when the soldiers’ bayonets were at their breasts. 

The great pyramid of flame that rose above the ruins and shone on 
ten thousand drunken and maniacal faces also lit to the spot the North- 
umberland Militia and a detachment of Colonel Holroyd’s regiment, who 
instantly shot all rioters found breaking into or firing houses. The mob 
dispersed before the quick fire of the soldiers, and were driven back over 
Blackfriars bridge, many falling from the balustrades. Two attacks 
on the Bank were also repulsed, as well as an attempt to cut the leading 
water-pipes. A ringleader on a roof opposite the Fleet was shot down ; 
a standard-bearer, carrying trophies from Newgate, was killed in Cheap- 
side. The Light-horse sabred down a hundred wretches; the Associa- 
tion troops and Guards mowed down as many more with their steady 
rolling fire. The rioters tried to gather up their dead, shouted, 
and then fled. Wilkes arrested many seditious persons. In the morn- 
ing there were soldiers bivouacked in St. James’s-park, Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields, and the Museum-gardens. Two days after, that mischievous 
madman, Lord George, was committed to the Tower. He eventually 
turned Jew, and died in Newgate. 

In Parliament Lord Mansfield laid down the law as to military 
interference as calmly and dispassionately as if he had not lost a dish. 
All persons—soldiers or civilians—were bound to apprehend any per- 
sons engaged in breaches of the peace or treason. If soldiers in doing 
so exceeded their powers, they must be tried by common and statute 
law. The metropolis was not under martial law, and the soldiers had 
no more power since the riot than before. 

There was great sympathy shown by the House for Lord Mansfield’s 
cruel injuries. When he observed that he had formed his opinion 
without the aid of books—for ‘‘ indeed I have no books to consult”— 
the House felt the pathos of the words, and seemed to deplore the loss 
he had sustained, Adolphus tells us, as a national misfortune and dis- 
grace. Eight years after, this great lawyer resigned his appointment, 
and Erskine delivered a warm-hearted address from the Bar on his 
retirement. He died calmly in 1793, and was buried near the Earl of 
Chatham in Westminster Abbey. What a congress of the great and 
good meet under that consecrated pavement, mixed with strange oddi- 
ties and some scoundrelism ! 

In Bloomsbury-square, a recent agreeable chronicler of the lawyers 
says, our grandfathers used to lounge and peep at the house of Mr. 
Edward Law (afterwards Lord Ellenborough) in hopes of seeing his 
beautiful wife (née Townly) appear in her balcony to water the flowers. 
She was the belle of the square, and the delight of legal London. On 
becoming a peer and chief-justice, Law moved to St. James’s-square ; 
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the first common-law judge, Lord Campbell says, who left the old legal 
quarters for the West-end. 

Lord Chief-Justice Willes, one of Hogarth’s owlish judges, lived in 
Bloomsbury-square, and died there in 1761. 

We must be in a hurry indeed, and under great press of sail, if we 
ever pass by Westmacott’s ponderous bronze seated statue of Charles 
James Fox without stopping fora moment. It is so beefy, so like a 
fat aldermanic Cesar of the Lower Empire. We have seen its great 
round head periwigged with snow, scorching with a coup de soleil under 
a July sun, and buzzed about by autumn leaves. In all weathers 
it is irresistibly droll. What, that Roman senator, the Charles James 
Fox of Gilray, with the swarthy gross face and the portentous black 
eyebrows? Where is the collarless coat, the little three-cornered hat 
that he pinched as he denounced Pitt ? where is the deep-flapped waist- 
coat and the knee——? Is this bronze Cato, stolid and grave, the Fox 
whom Gibbon describes as playing knee-deep in soiled cards for twenty- 
two consecutive hours, and placidly losing 5007. an hour? Is this sable 
butcher the gamester who won 4000/. in one night, and declared that 
the greatest pleasure in life, after winning at cards, was losing ?—this 
Rhadamanthus the punster, the dice-rattler, the card-shuffler, who, 
after a Waterloo of a night at hazard or faro, was found by Beauclerk 
cosily reading Herodotus? This Pluto in soot cannot be the reckless 
genius who used to have to borrow guineas from the waiters at 
Brookes’s, and was even dunned by his (sedan) chairmen. Impossible ! 
This is a Roman, not an English orator; our gorge rises at him first, 
and then our laughter. 

When that malignant and narrow-minded man John Wilson Croker 
pretended one day in parliament to be sublimely ignorant of where one 
of the Bloomsbury-squares lay, the property in that district, it is said, 
instantly sunk in value. Such is the cowardice of our middle-class 
nature. Theodore Hook, son of a writer of Vauxhall songs, having tuft- 
hunted and joked himself into high society, turned round and tried to 
prove his gentility by deriding the middle class, from the lowest grade 
of which he had sprung. After all, it was only deriding the new money 
to flatter the pride of the old. Greengrocers, butlers with poddy gloves, 
grooms brought in from the stable to wait, penny tarts for dessert-— 
cheap ostentation, sometimes mean in its forms of display—was meanly 
satirised by this man, who loved to toady great people. He obtained 
at last an appointment, from which he retired disgraced; and died at 
last a worn-out, sottish, beggared, forlorn old rake, neglected and de- 
spised. But let him alone; he is forgotten now, and we have learned 
to hold at its true worth those dishonest political partisans who 
prompted Hook to his clever flippancy, and left him at last to perish in 
poverty and neglect. 


Bedford-square derived its name from the adjoining Bedford House. 
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Lord Eldon’s changes of residence mark his several steps up the 
ladder. First in Cursitor-street, close to the detestable sponging-house 
with the barred windows and chained door, not long since pulled down. 
There he took the Newcastle banker’s daughter, Bessie, almost a child, 
loving and frugal. A step westward, and he goes to Carey-street, going 
out to market himself in Clare-market. A few more successful steady 
. years of hard thought and patient industry, and we find him in a large 
roomy house, No. 42 Gower-street, where he lived when Sir John Scott; 
and as attorney-general he conducted, in 1794, the unsuccessful, and 
to him rather humiliating, prosecutions of those stubborn liberals, 
Hardy, Horne Tooke, and Thelwall, whom Erskine delivered from the 
legal tormenter. 

A step higher, and Lord Eldon has a house in Bedford-square, 
No. 6, with more room to breathe in after the sulphurous smell of lying 
parchments and the fetid heat of the Chancery-court. Here his Chinese 
Toryism revelled in the triumphs of Pitt, Perceval, and Sidmouth; here 
he spread his eegis over that noisy sufferer the Princess of Wales, and 
collected the evidence that was to expose the neglect, perfidy, and in- 
famy of her heartless husband. In that house, according to the old 
king’s prompting, the good-for-nothing prince was spoken of as a hope- 
less Absalom and a cruel persecutor of injured innocence. 

In his Bedford-square house, in June 1808, the dubitating chan- 
cellor entertained the coarse, reckless Princess at a grand banquet, that 
must have made the rather shy, unsocial, and penurious Lady Eldon 
(who had not the courage to be present) shudder and fret. Alas for 
the stability of things! A few years later, and at the same table sat 
the portly and flaxen-wigged Regent, presiding at a still more splen- 
did feast. The Regent had changed quickly; his vices now were mere 
exuberances of life and spirit, his mean detractions were accusations 
only too lamentably true. Selfish prudence and selfish profligacy were 
allies now; the Princess, after all, was a shameless, impudent, abandoned 
woman. Wrongs! what wrongs had a woman whose favourites were 
her valet and dragoman? Such, no doubt, was the turn the Bedford- 
square conversation took when the greatest friend of tailors who ever 
lived, and the man who contrived to live longest with the smallest 
pin’s-head of a heart to diffuse his circulation, spread a halo of high 
life over fortunate, consecrated Bedford-square. 

In April 1815 a mastership of Chancery became vacant by the death 
of Mr. Morris. Lord Eldon was importuned by the Prince Regent to 
appoint his brilliant and witty friend Jekyll to the vacant post. The 
chancellor doubted and delayed as usual, He was afraid of the scandal 
that would be occasioned by the appointment of a mere popular bon 
vivant. The Prince, accustomed to no opposition to his wishes, either 
from his own conscience or that of others, grew impatient and angry, 
One day in June he called on the stubborn lord chancellor and re- 
quested to see him. Lord Eldon had the gout, was confined to his 
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bedroom, and could not be seen even by the Prince. The Regent saw 
how the wind lay, and what had brought on the gout. He instantly 
decided on his course: he waved back the frightened footman and the 
astonished butler, and skipped upstairs to the chancellor’s bedroom; 
there, with a mocking bow, he threw himself into an easy-chair and 
sighed heavily. 

“ Ah, poor Lady Eldon !” he said. 

“Why do you say poor Lady Eldon, your royal highness?” 

“ Because I do not mean to leave this room, Eldon, till you have 
given Jekyll that appointment.” 

On the 23d of June the old lawyers of the Temple groaned to hear 
of Jekyll’s appointment. The labour and the responsibilities of office, 
however, altered the witty man of the world, and he became a decorous 
master, holding his power laughingly but respectably. Old age and 
sickness led him from the court, which he had by no means dis- 
graced. 

On the day after his retirement (so my friend Mr. Jeaffreson says, in 
his delightful book about lawyers), the veteran met Eldon, his old but 
long-since reconciled enemy, and said, with pleasant and thoughtful 
triumph : 

“Yesterday, Lord Chancellor, I was your master; to-day I am my 
own.” 

Lord Eldon at last obeyed the great law of London migration, and 
moved westward to Hamilton-place, Piccadilly, where Queen Caroline’s 
friends threatened to oust him by taking the adjoining house for the 
clamorous woman and her tagrag levées. 

In 1815, when that incredibly mischievous Corn Bill was passed to 
keep up high prices for the farmers and make bread dear for the poor, 
the old square saw another riot. Lord Eldon, always on the wrong 
and the strong side, and against the people and necessary reforms, had 
resisted any further discussion on the bill, and roused the mob to an 
unusual state of irritation. On the evening of March 6th the chancel- 
lor’s house was fiercely attacked, the windows smashed, the iron rails 
plucked up. The old lawyer, however, had not carried a musket in the 
“ Devil’s Own” for nothing. He had already sent a footman for the 
Grenadiers on duty at the British Museum, and they marched in at the 
back entrance in Bedford-square just as the rioters came shouting in 
through the broken panels of the front door. They paused when they 
saw the bayonets keen and ready. Lord Eldon knew the human 
mind : he shouted to a supposed ambuscade in the back rooms, 

*“‘ Guards, reserve your fire.” 

The mob (according to the old gentleman’s story, after his mend 
bottle of port) instantly fell back. The chancellor sprang forward, 
and dragged in two of the ringleaders. 

“If you don’t mind what you're about, lads,” said the for once 
prompt chancellor, “ you'll all come to be hanged.” 
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“‘ Perhaps so, old chap,” replied one of the graceless rascals; “ but 
I think it looks just now as if you’d be hung first.” 

Satisfied with his generalship, yet still distrustful of the rioters, 
Lord Eldon now made a masterly retreat by a back way to the British 
Museum under the protection of the soldiers, who were perhaps un- 
willing to leave the Museum long undefended. Even if the gates were 
forced, escape would be easy in that vast burrow. The mob, however, 
was satisfied with its protest, and soon dispersed. 

The next day the Duke of Wellington called on Lord Eldon to con- 
gratulate his old Tory friend on having baffled and outgeneralled the 
rabble. 

Great men can afford to pay absurd compliments. The Duke was 
pleased and flattering. 

“T am glad, my lord,” he said, “that I left the field before you 
began to act the general, or you would certainly have beaten me in that 
career.” 

It is pleasant to think of the tenacious, handsome old lawyer as we 
pass through Bedford-square, for he was a man of strong fibre, and 
a sound though not adaptable brain. He shed courtly tears with 
George IV. when Peel and Wellington deserted the Anti-Catholic 
Emancipation cause, and he made many a Chancery suitor shed tears 
by his delays. But he was an honest man, and acted according to his 
lights; and he was a decorous, pure-hearted man in a somewhat de- 
moralised and disreputable age. 
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VERS DE SOCIETE 


In a fine passage of Modern Painters Mr. Ruskin lays down the rule 
that there are two orders of poets, but no third. Under the first he 
classes those who are most distinguished by their creative faculty, and 
under the second those who are chiefly characterised by their reflective 
or perceptive powers. To the first class he refers poets like Shakespeare, 
Homer, and Dante; to the second such as Wordsworth, Keats, and 
Tennyson. So far as it goes, this distinction of the greatest of English 
critics is unimpeachable; nor can we take exception to his demand, 
that whatever the class may be to which poetry is referred, both of 
them should be first-rate in their range. In thus classifying poetry, 
however, Mr. Ruskin puts out of sight altogether that species to which 
is applied the title at the head of this page. Poems which come under 
this heading belong to neither class; yet that genuine poetry may be 
found in them few readers will he disposed to deny. By way of clear- 
ing the ground, it will be as well, however, to define exactly what is 
the meaning of the phrase vers de société. To do this it will be better 
to refer to older canons of criticism than those observed by the writer 
to whom reference has just been made. That his distinction is in some 
respects the more scientific is quite true; but there are occasions upon 
which scientific terminology is out of place. Thus, although the 
botanist finds it convenient to speak of a certain plant as the alcea 
rosa, with a mystic letter appended in brackets, commonplace people 
find it much more pleasant to call the same plant a hollyhock, both as 
regards the certainty of being understood and for the associations 
connected with the name. So is it in speaking of poetry: it is much 
more easy to classify it as dramatic, epic, or lyric, than as creative, 
perceptive, or reflective. Adopting, therefore, the old system of no- 
menclature, the vers de société may at once be classed amongst lyrical 
poetry. If, however, the reader insist on distinguishing it by the for- 
mula laid down by Mr. Ruskin, he may add that it belongs to the 
perceptive rather than to the reflective order. The definition is, how- 
ever, still incomplete; for it is obvious that while many lyrics may be 
referred to this class and to this order, they are expressive of far 
stronger emotion than is permissible in poems of the class to which 
we refer. To rectify this defect it will, therefore, be well to add, that 
although in ordinary lyric poetry intense passion may very properly find 
expression, yet in the vers de société it is altogether out of place. The 
poet’s lyre may be tuned to concert-pitch for the outer world; but when 
he once enters this region matters must be wholly different. Nothing 
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then must be so forcible as to jar upon the refined ears of the denizens 
of the drawing-room ; nothing must suggest to them that emotions 
more intense than those which the poet expresses can find place in the 
human heart. And yet, in spite of its character of subdued refinement, 
poems of this class may, in their way, be perfect. Claret is an ad- 
mirable wine, in spite of the fact of its lacking the strength and body 
of port. Just so with poetry. Great though the difference may be, 
all kinds are good in their way; the light sparkling vers de société 
equally with the spirit-stirring lyric and the grave and dignified epic. 
It is scarcely necessary to add that Mr. Ruskin’s reservation as to 
quality holds good in this as in the case to which he refers it. To 
revert to the comparison of which we have just made use, it does not 
follow, because our tastes lead us to claret rather than to port, that 
we are bound to content ourselves with the compound with which Mr. 
Gladstone’s name is associated. There is claret and claret; and the 
wise man prefers a single glass of the Chateau Margaux “ with the red 
seal” to a gallon of the cheap decoction of sloes in red ink which the 
low tariff has made common. 

First among the points which distinguish poetry of this class must 
be placed its exquisite refinement. In all the four hundred and thirty 
poems which are contained in Mr. Locker’s delightful volume*—to 
which I would here offer a tribute of well-deserved and hearty praise— 
there is not one which could offend the most delicate susceptibility. 
Lyrics of another kind may deal with strong emotions in forcible 
words, may excite hearty laughter by broad strokes of humour, or 
may rouse the passions by strong and spirit-stirring appeals. Here 
the case is different. The poet is writing for none of these ends. 
Well-fitting kid encases the hand which strikes the lyre, and the voice 
which accompanies it must “roar as gently as any sucking dove.” If 
the singer be a lion at all, he must be “a lion en papillotes;” his 
claws must be pared, and his tail must cease to lash his flanks into 
rage. Instead of the odours of the desert and the nude naturalism of 
savage life, he must bring with him the perfumes of Bond-street and 
the garments of Saville-row; the air he breathes must be made soft 
with womanly voices and sweet feminine associations ; nothing violent 
or self-assertive must be allowed to appear, however powerful or con- 
tented with himself the poet may be,—all such things, like “the loud 
laugh that speaks the vacant mind,” are out of place amongst those for 
whom he sings: yet under all this delicacy of externals there may rea- 
sonably be a body of the truest and purest poetic feeling and instinct. 
The guardsman in the drawing-room is the mildest of created beings. 
His voice is soft, his manner subdued, and his person fastidiously cared 
for ; yet the same man, when occasion demands, can utter his word of 
command with sufficient energy, can assume a carriage of unmistake- 
able bravery, and can even content himself with coarse fare and a 
ragged uniform. Just so is it with the poet. In the drawing-room he 

* Lyra Elegantiarum. Moxon and Co. 1867. 
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too is subdued and calm. The stormy passion which winged his words 
erewhile has given place to the calmer and less obtrusive emotions 
developed by modern civilisation, while his voice is tuned to harmonise 
with the thoughts which he has to express; yet, in spite of all this, 
he is not the less a poet. Beneath the dress-coat and white tie of 
modern life his heart may beat as strongly as ever; and let him be 
once removed from the repressive influences, it will find room for 
expansion and abundant reason as well. Whether restraints such as 
these are always advisable, is a question upon which we have no desire 
in this place to enter. 

Next after its refinement come the qualities of sincerity and spon- 
taneousness. From even that dramatic assumption which is the glory 
of some of our greatest poets, the writer of the genuine vers de société 
is free. It is true that his character is not very striking or very mag- 
nificent ; but it has the merit of reality. During by far the greater 
portion of our existence the passions by which we are agitated are any- 
thing but overwhelming, more especially when that existence is passed 
amongst the sparkling trifles of a modern drawing-room. In reducing, 
therefore, those milder emotions to an intelligent and agreeable form, the 
poet is simply transcribing those matters which are most commonly to 
be found in his own daily life. As a writer in the 7'imes, who is quoted 
by Mr. Locker, has said of this species of verse, ‘It is the poetry of men 
who belong to society, who have a keen sympathy with the lightsome 
tone and airy jesting of fashion, who are not disturbed by the flip- 
pancies of small-talk, but, on the contrary, can see the gracefulness of 
which it is capable, and who nevertheless, amid all this froth of society, 
feel that there are depths in our nature which even in the gaiety of 
drawing-rooms cannot be forgotten.” But all this sincerity, however 
essential, will be of little value unless expressed with ease and spon- 
taneity. The true vers de société is certainly not composed without 
pains; yet it should read as if it had been written as fast as the pen 
could travel over the paptr, and as if the mind of the author had gone 
through as little preparation before its production as that of the reader 
before its enjoyment. Such a result, it need hardly be said, is not 
obtained at once. ‘“‘ Easy writing,” said Sheridan, “is very hard read- 
ing.” The converse is always true ; but never more entirely so than 
in the case of poetry of the kind now under consideration. In the first 
place, the key-note is pitched in a purely conversational tone, which 
from its very commonness is one of the least easy things to reproduce 
in a poetic form without the loss of some part at least of its timbre. 
Much more difficult does this become when this conversational quality 
has to be clothed in a rhythm light, crisp, and sparkling with frequent 
and telling rhymes, and with all those verbal tricks of alliteration, 
pun, and antithesis which give such a charm to the lighter species of 
writing. All these qualities would appear to imply that poetry of this 
class must be the work of the poet by profession, and of him alone. 
Yet on examination it will be found that this is very seldom the case. 
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The best vers de société has in fact been written by men who have lived 
an active life—in whose character there has been nothing of that ab- 
sorption in their work and devotion to poetry for its own sake which 
we regard as essential to him who would win the laurel. Praed, for 
example—to whom the world is indebted for some of the most sparkling 
and brilliant verses of this kind in the language—was a busy, active, 
and thoughtful politician. Even Canning, of whose political ability 
and laborious life there can be no question, has bequeathed pieces of 
occasional verse of no contemptible quality. The reason is, however, 
by no means difficult of discovery. All these writers might have been 
poets of a high class but for circumstances. The accidents of their 
birth, education, friendships, and environments made of them politi- 
cians, men of business, active men of the world. Poetry was their 
recreation; and since, from the limited time they could give to its 
pursuit, they were unable to attempt the higher species, they gave the 
best of their powers to the smaller and lighter. Again, the very cir- 
cumstances of their outward lives helped to raise the quality of their 
verses. ‘To write such poems as these in perfection, a constant contact 
with the world is necessary. Mr. Locker well expresses this truth when 
he says, “they submit their intellects to the monotonous grindstone 
of worldly business, and their poetical compositions are like the sparks 
which fly off, and prove the generous quality of the metal thus applied ; 
and it must be remembered that, but for the dull grindstone, however 
finely tempered the metal might be, there would be no sparks at all.” 

One special charm which distinguishes verses of this class is the 
philosophical tone by which they are characterised. It need scarcely 
be said that this philosophy is that of the drawing-room, that it is 
never very profound, never very grave or pretentious, but that its per- 
fection consists in its lightness, vivacity, and humour. Irony, the more 
subtle the better; satire, the most playful of its kind; sarcasm, never 
passing beyond the limits of good breeding, may all find place; but 
beneath them all there must be a definite philosophic creed, no matter, 
in the interests of art, whether good or bad. Take, for example, Praed’s 
well-known Chaunt of the Brazen Head,—a poem which unites all the 
best qualities of the true vers de société : 


“ T think whatever mortals crave 

With impotent endeavour— 

A wreath, a rank, a throne, a grave— 
The world goes round for ever. 

I think that life is not too long ; 
And therefore I determine, 

That many people read a song 
Who will not read a sermon. 


I think you’ve looked through many hearts, 
And mused on many actioris, 

And studied man’s component parts, 
And nature’s compound fractions : 
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I think you’ve picked up truth by bits 
From foreigner and neighbour ; 

I think the world has lost its wits, 
And you have lost your labour. 


I think the studies of the wise, 
The hero’s noisy quarrel, 
The majesty of woman’s eyes, 
The poet’s cherish’d laurel ; 
And all that makes us lean or fat, 
And all that charms or troubles,— 
The bubble is more bright than that, 
But still they are all bubbles.” 


It would be pleasant to quote the whole of this charming set of verses, 
did not reasons of space forbid. Enough, however, has been given 
to show how great a master in this branch of art Praed was. The 
creed he here evolves is not perhaps a very dignified one; but it is 
put with such grace and with such delicacy of tone and manner, is so 
wrapped about with graceful allusions, and is illustrated with so many 
“quips and cranks,” that we would not have it other than it is. Cyni- 
cism is scarcely a creed by which to live and die, but it is not out of 
place in this connection. At any rate it is better and pleasanter than 
that everlasting laudation of the greatness of the nineteenth century, 


the triumphs of steam, or the manifold virtues of the irrepressible . 


working man, of which we have heard so much of late. Or, in another 
vein, take the following little scrap of Hood, which, slight though it 
be, is yet worth a hundred times its length of pretentious sham epic or 
spasmodic lyric: 
“* My temples throb, my pulses boil, 
I’m sick of song and ode and ballad ; 
So, Thyrsis, take the midnight oil, 
And pour it on a lobster salad. 
My brain is dull, my sight is foul, 
I cannot write a verse or read ; 
Then, Pallas, take away thine owl, 
And let us have a lark instead.” 


Such verses need no comment. The reader who cannot appreciate 
them in their unadorned simplicity is scarcely likely to be more for- 
tunate if he is called upon to receive them beclouded with criticism. 

Here I must pause. In what I have said I have had two prin- 
cipal objects: first, to show on what grounds the vers de société claims 
a place in literature ; and second, to point out upon what principles it 
ought to be criticised. For these ends further comment would be use- 
less. An omelette soufflée is not improved by too careful dissection, nor 
the savour of occasional verses by too minute examination. In both 
cases it is best to taste with discretion, and to decide on the quality in 
the act of so doing. 


J. FRANCIS HITCHMAN. 
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THE LATE DOWAGER COUNTESS OF JERSEY 


A memorr of this lady, who through several generations has been a 
leader of fashion, may not be without interest, while it will serve to 
dispel the erroneous impression still prevalent, that the too celebrated 
Lady Jersey of George IV.’s reign has only just died. 

The royal favourite, who, strangely enough, was the daughter of 
Dr. Twysden, Bishop of Raphoe, would have counted no less than a 
hundred and fifteen summers had she lived until now. She died, how- 
ever, in 1821. 

The lately deceased Countess Sarah Sophia Child Jersey was the 
eldest daughter of the tenth Earl of Westmoreland. She was born 
in 1785, and bore the name of Lady Sarah Fane previously to her 
marriage. 

Independently of her beauty, she had obtained great celebrity by 

| her having become heiress to the immense fortune of Mr. Child the 

banker, her maternal grandfather. By right of primogeniture her 

| elder brother, Lord Burghersh, ought to have had the largest share of 

the inheritance ; but peculiar circumstances induced the old banker to 

dislike his first grandchild. It appears Mr. Child had many crotchets, 

foremost among which was his hatred of the nobility. When talking 

of his property, he was in the habit of saying that no aristocrat should 
ever touch one penny of it. 

One morning he was thunderstruck on being informed that his only 
daughter, the presumptive heiress of all his wealth, had eloped with the 
Earl of Westmoreland, a young spendthrift over head and ears in debt. 
Mr. Child’s rage knew no bounds. Guessing the route they had taken, 
he immediately followed them. Promising a high reward to the pos- 
tillions, he was driven at such a furious pace as not only to gain on the 
happy pair, but actually to overtake them. At the moment, however, 
when his carriage came up with Lord Westmoreland’s, and when Mr. 
Child was in the act of jumping out, the earl’s postillion turned round, 
“9 fired, and killed one of the banker’s leaders. During the confusion 
which followed this unforeseen act the earl’s carriage dashed unmolested 
by on the road to Gretna Green. 

This gallant deed was gratefully acknowledged by Lord Westmore- 
land, who immediately took the faithful post-boy into his service, where 
he was promoted from one post to another. More than sixty years 
after the event just narrated took place he was still in the family. His 
first patron having died, old Gilham had been installed in the lodge at 
Middleton Park, the Countess of Jersey’s seat in Oxfordshire, where he 
| remained until his death. 


—————— 
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Mr. Child, being thus suddenly stopped in his pursuit when his 
daughter was almost in his grasp, was exasperated beyond measure. 
Returning to a home made desolate by her desertion, he vowed to spurn 
all her advances towards a reconciliation. That vow he kept for a con- 
siderable time. Even when her eldest son was born his anger remained 
undiminished. It was only on the birth ofa daughter, when Lady 
Westmoreland’s health began to fail, that the old father’s heart soft- 
ened towards her, and they became reconciled. To prove, however, the 
strange waywardness of the human heart, he could never bring himself 
to like his daughter’s firstborn, whom he in a manner disinherited by 
making a will in which the whole of his enormous fortune was settled 
on her little girl, the subject of this memoir. 

On Mr. Child’s death Lady Sarah Fane became possessed of a yearly 
income of fifty thousand pounds, in addition to a share in her grand- 
father’s bank. For many a long year on a certain day, when the ‘affairs 
of the establishment were made up for the twelvemonth, Lady Jersey’s 
carriage might be seen wending its way towards Temple Bar, where 
the pontifer maximus of fashion might be seen to descend and enter the 
bank building. There for once, laying aside the ways of a fine lady, 
she quietly dined with the partners, afterwards devoting the whole 
evening to business. 

Possessing rank, beauty, and riches, it may easily be imagined that 
Lady Sarah Fane had many admirers, and that candidates for marriage 
presented themselves in numbers. From amongst them she chose 
George Villiers, fifth Earl of Jersey, son of the Countess Frances, the 
Bishop of Raphoe’s daughter. The match was one of pure affection on 
either side, and remained so to the end of their singularly happy wedded 
life. He was her senior by twelve years, was of an amiable disposition, 
and, as far as personal appearance was concerned, was an admirable 
match for her. They are said to have been the handsomest couple of 
their time, to which their portraits, painted about sixty years ago, bear 
testimony. 

In the large library at Middleton Park there is a life-length portrait 
of Lady Jersey of such surpassing beauty as fully to justify the rhap- 
sodies of contemporary poets and the adulation of the fashionable crowd. 
It was painted by Sir Thomas Lawrence, and might have been intended 
for a representation of Juno. Tall and majestic, like the queen of 
heaven, with regular features, small nose, dark silken hair, deep blue 
eyes, beautiful rounded form, and alabaster skin, through which the 
delicate veins showed as if traced by the artistic pencil of Rachel,—such 
was Lady Jersey when, at the age of twenty-two, she was portrayed by 
the great artist. 

Time had so little impaired her beauty, save stamping it with ma- 
turity, that, when nearly sixty, she looked exceedingly handsome dressed 
in the costume ofa sultana. This consisted of a sky-blue Cashmere 
- robe embroidered in coral, and a white and gold turban, and had been 


a 
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presented to her by Count Wornozow, governor of Circassia. To ac- 
count for this singular preservation of beauty, which was almost like 
Ninon de ]’Enclos’, it may as well be stated that Lady Jersey invariably 
substituted gruel for soap and water at her toilet, the latter being con- 
sidered injurious to the skin. 

In the matter of dress Lady Jersey’s taste was exquisite, and the 
tout ensemble in such perfect harmony as never to look elaborate. It 
must be admitted, however, that her fastidiousness and luxury were 
carried beyond ordinary bounds. Knowing that the eyes of all female 
exquisites were turned on her, she ‘changed every article of clothing 
from head to foot four times a day. Although this may appear exces- 
sive, she was less luxurious than the late Empress of Russia, who, not 
content with dressing herself nightly in three different costumes, also 
compelled the ladies of her court to do the same by these simple words: 
“ Mesdames, vous étes chiffonées.” 

Having taste and tact in perfection, Lady Jersey became, by general 
consent, a leader of fashion, and the haute volée acknowledged her as 
such by implicitly obeying any laws she chose to lay down. When 
therefore she decreed that, to be distinguished from the parvenues, the 
“ exclusives” must in future make a change in their pronunciation of 
certain words, not a dissentient voice was heard, all being eager to 
follow their leader. 

Saying “ to be drove in a charrot,” “to have a goold ring,” “ chopped 
hands,” and making use of similar recherché phrases, was considered a 
sufficient sign of exclusiveness. In a very short time everybody with 
the least pretension to fashion talked in imitation of Lady Jersey, and 
most of these expressions still survive. As patroness of Almack’s she 
ruled for many years supreme, and is said to have been so conscientious 
in the distribution of her vouchers as to have first required ocular proof 
of the candidates’ skill before admitting them to the Terpsichorean 
temple. 

Her own private parties were gayer than other people’s, and her 
balls the most brilliant of the season. Independently of her faultless 
taste in the ornamentation of the rooms, the success of her entertain- 
ments was chiefly due to her own fascinating manners, and to her 
singular talent of adapting them to every age. This was the key to 
her great and long-continued popularity, for her invitations were 
sought with like eagerness by the lisping guardsman and the hoary 
politician. The latter were, however, her favourites, and remained so 
to their end, for she outlived them all. 

Two generations of politicians, all personal friends of the Countess 
of Jersey, had passed away before she herself ended her earthly career. 
During the first years of her married life, all the great statesmen, in- 
cluding Fox, Pitt, Canning, Castlereagh, and others, used to meet at 
her house, where politics were freely discussed, she being considered by 
all worthy of their confidence. Strange as it may appear, Lord Jersey, 
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though always present at these discussions, never took any active part 
in politics. It was said he once rose from his seat in the House of 
Lords, when it was whispered, “ Lord Jersey is going to speak,” and a 
breathless silence followed. The good man, however, merely went to 
shut the door, after which he quietly sat down again. 

Unlike many other women of fashion, who fill up their idle hours by 
intrigue, Lady Jersey never condescended to encourage even a flirtation. 
Hers was an open, noble nature, which derived no pleasure from the 
insipid conversation of a cavaliere servente. She had hundreds of 
admirers at her feet, was on terms of friendship with them all; talked 
loudly, so as to be heard in the farthest corner of the room, and walked 
with heavy, majestic step. 

She alone, with her husband constantly by her side, could with pro- 
priety offer an asylum to Lord Byron when every other door was closed 
against him. During the years of 1814-1815 he found a hospitable 
shelter at Middleton Park, where he passed the greater part of that 
dark period in seclusion, brooding over his wrongs, whether real or 
imaginary. When the evil spirit domineered, he hated the sight of a 
human being. Avoiding all communication with the family, he at 
those times remained shut up in his room during the day, living on 
hard biscuits and water. In the dead of night, when every soul was 
asleep, he would leave the house, and rush through the adjoining wood 
until daylight and the early labourers appeared, when he would creep 
back into his room, haggard and worn out. 

Neither Lord nor Lady Jersey interfered with the unhappy man, 
whose state of mind was at that time bordering on insanity. They 
pitied him, and received him with great kindness whenever he chose to 
join them at dinner. This he would do now and then, when less 
excited, especially when a certain neighbouring lord, a reputed hard 
drinker, was expected. Lord Byron, who had been living like an 
anchorite perhaps for a month past, or even longer, would then lay a 
wager to drink Lord C under the table, a feat which he invariably 
accomplished. Coolly walking off to bed, he then left to the servants 
the task of conveying the drunken man to his room—no easy task, his 
lordship getting, as a rule, so helplessly drunk as still to reel about 
next morning when following the hounds. 

When the scandal about Carlton House was freely commented on, 
the young Countess of Jersey refused to appear any more at a court 
presided over by George the Fourth. Resenting this slight, the Prince 
Regent thought of inflicting a terrible punishment on her by sending 
back her portrait, which had belonged to his “ gallery of beauties.” This 
ungallant act induced Lord Byron to write in Lady Jersey’s album 
those well-known verses, which are too familiar to need repetition here. 
Strictly adhering to her resolution of retirement, the young Countess 
held her court during that time at Middleton Park: the Lady Jersey 
whose name appears so conspicuously among the visitors at Carlton 
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House was the Countess Frances, who had been a widow since 1805. 
Middleton Park had been originally her country seat ; but she being of 
a saving disposition, and the earl far from rich, the house is said to have 
been a mean structure when their son married Lady Sarah Fane in 1804. 
On his inheriting the title and estate, the old house was demolished 
and rebuilt under the Countess Sarah’s direction in the present style, 
which for more than half a century has been considered the perfection 
of elegance and comfort. 

Before misfortune visited the family —the time from which my 
personal observation dates—the whole estate was a real Eden, owing to 
Lady Jersey’s princely liberality. The usual staff of servants for the 
house, including those for dairy, laundry, gardens, and stables, amounted 
to more than seventy, and at festive seasons extra hands were engaged 
from the village. Lady Jersey was radiant when there happened to be 
among her guests a sprinkling of royalty, for whom she had a great 
penchant, though their suite and the company invited to meet them 
used to swell the original number of her establishment to sixteen hun- 
dred a week. At least, the returns in the cook’s, steward’s, and house- 
keeper’s room all agree in this respect. Honi soit qui mal y pense. 

The Countess’s own life being like an open book she never har- 
boured the least suspicion against others; consequently, while priding 
herself on the capital management of her household, she little dreamt 
that her health was nightly drunk in champagne, hock, and tokay by 
the ladies and gentlemen in the steward’s room, and that her maids, 
when being handed in to dinner by these gentlemen, were dressed out 
in her finery. It was only when being informed that her old house- 
keeper had been measured for a riding-habit, and was talking of buying 
one of Lord Jersey’s left-off horses, that a light seemed to dawn on 
her ; and dismissing the unfaithful stewardess, she replaced her by one 
more discreet in language. 

It had been Lady Jersey’s custom to stay at Middleton Park from 
August until the end of February, during which time a succession of 
visitors arrived and departed as at a court. 

There, in her maturer years, a second generation of politicians 
visited her, and valued her friendship as much as their predecessors 
had done. They were cosmopolitans, having the old though not 
venerable-looking Talleyrand at their head, whose sardonic features, 
chin buried in a formidable cravat, and high wooden shoe gave him 
the appearance of le diable boiteuz. Another welcome visitor was 
Prince Pozzo di Borgo, by birth a Corsican, who, in spite of being 
described by one of his colleagues as wn fin matou, became silly as a 
little child at the end of his career, and was said to have, childlike, 
played with a doll. The Russian Count Pahlen, Sir Robert Peel, the 
Duke of Wellington, and a long string of Esterhazys, with their chief, 
the ambassador Prince Paul, were also frequent guests. The latter, 
one of Lady Jersey’s oldest friends, was said to have taught her to 
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waltz before this dance was known in England. There must be some 
truth in this statement; for one night these two diplomatists dis- 
tinguished themselves in a waltz in such a manner as only master and 
pupil could have done. 

Someone was playing a march, when the prince, mistaking it for 
his favourite dance, gallantly engaged Lady Jersey. While everybody 
in the room was smiling, the two politicians whirled round steadily 
and gracefully until the last chord had been struck, when both ex- 
claimed, “ Quelle jolie valse !” 

The Countess did not excel in music; nor, if the truth must be 
told, did she excel in any accomplishment. Hers was an active but 
restless mind, which did not incline towards study. Independently of 
politics, she was feminine in her occupations; and, after the evening 
papers had been read, was as a rule employed about some Berlin wool- 
work, which, however, seemed never to get finished on account of the 
numerous mistakes made during an animated conversation. 

Besides her mother tongue she spoke only French, which she spoke 
fluently and habitually even to her children. This custom, though no 
doubt well meant, gave to their daily intercourse an air of restraint, 
none of them being on the same familiar footing with her as with their 
father, who always talked to them in English, and to whom they clung 
with truly filial affection. 

Although the Countess was devotedly attached to all her children, 
her solicitude was chiefly directed towards her daughters, regarding 
whose health she was in constant communication with Sir Henry 
Halford, the Aisculapius of the time. While young, the Ladies Villiers 
had their own establishment in a distant part of the house at Middleton 
Park, and went to their mother only at stated times to say their cate- 
chism and to receive instructions respecting their daily exercise and 
their evening toilet. They also saw her at dessert, and stayed with 
her while she read evening prayers to the servants; on which occasions 
her maids would come into the room very demurely, wearing the 
Countess’s delicate laces, her stockings at four guineas the pair, and 
even flourishing her own gold-embroidered pocket-handkerchiefs, with 
a crown in the corner, under her very nose. Her thoughts being in the 
work before her, they were quite safe from her scrutiny. 

The education of the Ladies Villiers was chiefly intrusted to 
foreigners ; in addition to whom they had also some English masters, 
both laymen and divines. So anxious was Lady Jersey about her 
daughters’ spiritual welfare, that when instructing a new governess in 
her duties, she said, alluding to their religious training, “Je veux que 
leur premiére pensée le matin soit a Dieu.” From a sense of duty the 
Countess paid every morning a flying visit to the schoolroom; and 
from the same notion she came once a week to hold a kind of general 
examination. On the latter occasions such startling questions were 
asked as to throw the Italian governess, who, like most inhabitants 
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of the south, had a fiery temper, invariably into wne crise nerveuse. 
Driven to frenzy one day, when Lady Jersey insisted on knowing, How 
long the Romans stayed in America, and in what part were their encamp- 
ments? the governess wrote a long letter, in which she complained 
of her ladyship’s interference. The Countess at once discontinued her 
examinations, saying good-naturedly, “ Je croyais vous assister.” 

Notwithstanding her grandfather’s munificent provision and her 
own brilliant career, Lady Jersey was not exempt from troubles, which 
being occasioned by those nearest and dearest to her, cut the more 
deeply into her soul. Though her sorrows did not come until late in 
life, she bore them bravely, to all outward appearance. Retiring to her 
own rooms, she lived there for weeks in deep seclusion, Lord Jersey 
alone being witness to her grief. 

At those sad times the servants moved about with stealthy steps, 
and spoke in whispers as if some heavy calamity were pending. They 
felt there was something the matter with “ my lady ;” but being unable 
to fathom the truth, came to the conclusion that nothing but ill temper 
could induce her to desert the library. The silvery streaks in her dark 
hair, however, looking much brighter on her reappearance, sufficiently 
explained the cause of her absence. It was the custom of Lord and 
Lady Jersey to sit at night in the library surrounded by their children, 
their guests, and a whole array of ancestors adorning the walls. Many 
of the family portraits were full length-and in magnificent frames. 
They included the family group of the celebrated Duke of Buckingham, 
the intriguing Sarah Duchess of Marlborough, Adrian de Villars, grand 
master of the Knights of Rhodes, and the celebrated Barbara Villiers, 
best known as Lady Castelmaine in Charles II.’s time. There were also 
portraits of Lord Jersey’s sisters, represented as biblical characters or 
in fanciful costumes, according to the prevailing taste of the time. 

Far away from these gorgeous pictures, hidden by projecting book- 
shelves, hangs in a dark corner a little portrait which, although pos- 
sessing the attributes of “ fat, fair, and forty,” forms a melancholy 
contrast to those magnificent portraits in glittering frames. It is the 
only likeness preserved of Lord Jersey’s mother. Every other trace of 
her who formerly inhabited the house is carefully obliterated, nor was 
her name ever pronounced by any of the family except in one instance. 

A large party was one evening assembled, when some lady, hap- 
pening to light on a little manuscript music-book, began playing its 
contents. The conversation, which until then had been very loud, 


suddenly stopped, while a strange whispering took its place, which © 


increased when Lady Jersey, in answer to her inquiry about the name 
of the piece, was informed it was “George IV.’s favourite march.” 
With great tact she praised it, and requested a repetition of the same ; 
while Lord Jersey, delighted to recognise the march his mother used 
frequently to play, explained that it was her music-book which was 
just then being explored. 
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Like all women in a conspicuous position, Lady Jersey was much 
envied by many of her own sex, who accused her of conceit and pride, 
though the former became with her almost a virtue. The conscious- 
ness of having the largest diamonds and being the handsomest woman 
in the room deterred her from being jealous of others, and kept her in 
that happy and even temper which was her greatest charm. 

Her pride, on which frequently much stress has been laid, consisted 
chiefly in exalting her husband’s family by tracing with great per- 
sistence the descent of the Jerseys to the celebrated Duke of Bucking- 
ham, James I.’s favourite. Pride never entered into Lady Jersey’s 
domestic relations. Annually she gave a ball at Middleton Park, to 
which all the upper servants and chief villagers were invited. There 
was no restraint, though the Countess, her family, and all her friends 
joined in the dance. 

Owing to Lady Jersey’s unbounded charity there were no really 
poor people at the village of Middleton. She supported the old and 
infirm, gave employment to the robust in health, and provided com- 
fortable cottages for all. About Christmas an immense stock of warm 
winter-clothing was distributed by the Ladies Villiers among the old 
and needy, who, far from being grateful, often received their presents 
almost grumblingly, because “her ladyship” did not give them herself, 
and never chatted with them as “the wicked Lady Jersey” formerly had 
done. Want of sympathy with the poor could, however, not be laid to 
the Countess’s charge. At the rebuilding of the house at Middleton 
several severe accidents occurred, and two of the workmen were killed 
on the spot. Lady Jersey immediately took charge of the children ; 
but they being mere infants, she had them carefully brought up and 
sent to school until old enough to be taken into the house. I myself 
remember two orphans in her household who had been there from their 
earliest infancy. The eldest, after having passed through the different 
gradations in the nursery until she herself became head-nurse, married 
on a retiring-pension granted by the Countess. 

Such was Lady Jersey as here depicted. No mortal is perfect, 
whether man or woman ; all have faults; and I-leave it to my readers 
to judge whether the former arbitress of fashion had not fewer faults, 
and whether she was not a much better woman, than most of her sex 
would be if equally flattered and equally subjected to the baneful 
influences of fashionable life. 


J. FRANCES SCOFFERN. 
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THE ROUTE 


THE town is astir ; for ’tis known that to-day 
The soldiers will leave us, and ride far away ; 
And the route has brought sorrow to many a heart, 
For friends must be severed, and lovers must part. 


The trumpet’s shrill warning has called the parade, 
The sun flashes bright upon helmet and blade, 
And the glittering column moves off in its pride, 
While the music strikes up a farewell as they ride. 


They pass with a jingle and clatter of feet, 

And the crash of the band wakes the quiet old street ; 
While many a sad face looks wistfully down 

On the long line of helmets that ride from the town. 


They are gone,—and the music comes faint on the breeze ; 
While far down the road, through the hedgerows and trees, 
The gleam of bright scarlet and steel points them out 

To the tear-bedimmed eyes that are watching the route. 


But little care they, as they ride on their way, 
For the hearts that will ache for them many a day ; 
Since a welcome awaits them from faces as fair, 
And the old loves are past—Vive Pamour! vive la guerre! 
T. 8. 8. 

















THE WIZARD OF THE EDGE 


Wirnin half an hour’s journey from Manchester is the village of 
Alderley. It lies in the middle of a fertile plain, and its sides are 
beautifully wooded with trees of oak, beech, and fir. Its highest point 
is three thousand feet above the level of the sea, and from its summit 
lovely views are obtained of the surrounding country. Coming down 
the hill from the Beacon is a winding path which leads to the Holy 
Well. What may be the traditional virtues of its water we will not 
pause to inquire, but place ourselves on the edge of the rock over- 
hanging the well to view the lovely landscape beneath and around, 
and also to relate to the lovers of legendary lore the story connected 
with this pleasant locality. The greater part of the property is owned 
by Lord Stanley of Alderley, whose name is probably more familiar 
than the legend I am about to recount. Like all such mythical tales, 
it must of course commence in the usual way. 

“Once upon a time,” Farmer Marshall set off to Macclesfield fair 
to sell the white mare on which he rode. His way thither lay through 
Alderley Edge. It was a dreary day in autumn when he left his house ; 
the wind blew, and the rain fell fast; so fast, that the poor farmer was 
well-nigh drenched to the skin. At length the storm became so violent, 
that he reined-in his steed, to look about for some place of shelter ; but 
at the moment that he did so, the mare began to prick up her ears and 
plunge furiously at sight of a fearful apparition in her path. It was 
a gaunt dark figure, of most strange aspect, with eyes like balls of fire, 
beneath bushy eyebrows, which added to the fierceness of their expres- 
sion. It had long loose white robes, which waved in the wind ; whilst 
the wearer, with uplifted hand, and in a sepulchral voice, thus addressed 
the horror-stricken man, whose hair fairly stood upright with fear : 


“ Stranger, attend! and, traveller, hear ! 
I know what business brought thee here ; 
I know thine errand, and full well 
Thy sordid purpose can I tell: 
Thou’dst give thy favourite mare for pelf, 
And sell for little more thyself ; 
But know, thy horse is doom’d to be 
Heir to a nobler destiny. 
Sell as thou wilt that steed of thine, 
Tis fated that the steed be mine ; 
Yet go—though I can ne’er deceive— 
Thy stubbornness will ne’er believe. 
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Mix with the chapmen all, and try 

Who chaffers for her—who will buy ; 

A vain attempt; but be it so, 

And to the purposed market go. 

But mark me well: ’tis my behest, 
That when the sun sinks in the west, 
And ere the moon with silver light 
Shall make yon waving pine-tree bright, 
Return thou here, and bring thy steed. 
Fear not, if here ; else fear indeed ! 

Go, ponder on my firm behest ; 

But mark the hour, and watch the west.” 


Scarcely had the last words been uttered when the unearthly form 
of the speaker vanished, leaving the terrified farmer more dead than 
alive with fright. He, however, quickly recovered on perceiving no 
sign of the wizard; and assuring himself of the possession of his mare, 
he urged her onwards to the fair. There his beautiful Bess obtained 
her full meed of admiration ; but no one offered to buy her. That day 
and the next passed away without any bid having been made for his 
beast. He then bethought him that the spell must be upon her and 
himself alike; and remembering the fatal words, as he watched the 
sun sink below the horizon, he bade adieu to the crowd, and made for 
the trysting-place appointed by the wizard. Sure enough there he 
stood; and commanding the farmer to follow him, he led the way past 
Stormy Point, which is a few minutes’ walk from the well. There 
his form seemed to expand until it reached a fearful height, 


‘Whilst with more fire, and brighter, glow’d 
His piercing eye—he breathed a spell.” 


And the yawning earth opened wide her mouth between two iron gates, 
as if ready to receive its prey. The wizard waved his hand, whereupon 
the horse plunged violently, throwing its rider to the ground. The 
poor farmer looked up beseechingly to the enchanter, who promised to 
give him his powerful protection after having led him past 


“ innumerable stalls, 
Where milk-white steeds, each side by side, 
Just like his own, were careful tied ; 
And close by every steed was found 
An arméd man in slumber bound.” 


On and on they went, passing men and horses innumerable, until they 
reached the farthest extremity of the cavern, where the farmer seemed 
to forget for a while his terrors, as his eyes rested with delight on 
the heaps of gold piled one above another, and by their side a huge 
iron chest, which the wizard opened, and paying the farmer liberally 
for his mare, gave him permission to return. This he was unwill- 
ing to do without venturing an inquiry as to the meaning of the 
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sleeping warriors and their steeds, which was thus explained by the 


enchanter : 

‘“‘ These are the cavern’d troops, by Fate 
Foredoom’d the guardians of our state. 
England’s good genius here detains 
These arm’d defenders of her plains, 
Doom’d to remain till that fell day 
When foemen, marshal’d in array, 

And feuds intestine shall combine 

To seal the ruin of our line. 

Thrice lost shall England be, thrice won, 
*Twixt dawn of day and setting sun ; 
Then we, the wondrous cavern’d band, 
These mailéd martyrs for the land, 

Shall rush resistless on the foe ; 

And they the power of Cestrians know ; 
And this all-glorious day be won 

By royal George, great George’s son. 

Then bootless groans shall travellers hear, 
Who pass thy forest, Delamere ; 

Each dabbled wing shall ravens toss, 
Perch’d on the blood-stain’d, headless cross. 
But peace ! maybe another age 

Shall write these records on her page ! 
Begone.” 


So runs the legend, which goes on to say that the farmer, having 
obeyed, found himself standing alone on the hill, and the gates fast 
closed behind him. To endeavour to find the cavern would be a boot- 


less search ; 
“ And till the hour decreed by Fate, 
None e’er shall see the iron gate.” 


It will nevertheless remain as an agreeable retreat from the din of 
cities, and the favourite resort for pic-nics during the bright summer 
days. Whilst writing the above legend, I have been struck with its 
remarkable resemblance to an incident in the career of our old friend 
Gil Blas. It will be remembered how he went to Salamanca fair to 
sell his mule; how her progress was impeded by the beggar; how Gil 
was at length taken to a subterranean home, where was stable-room 
and provender for twenty horses, &c.; and how he finally escaped the 
vigilance of the Hermandad. 








ON A CLIFTON PEBBLE 


I PICKED up that bit of pebble, ten years ago, upon St. Vincent’s rocks. 
A fustian-coated fellow polished it for me, and I gave him sixpence for 
his trouble. Yesterday I visited the same place again, and there were 
a dozen polishers—I beg their pardons, “lapidaries,” dealers in precious 
stones and curiosities. The old polisher had disappeared, and a dozen 
successors had come with stalls and pink tissue-paper, each rivalling 
the curiosity-store at Hotwell House at the foot of the rocks below. 

My pebble was a genuine bit of local stone, characteristic of the 
place in every respect. The new polishers have brought their pebbles 
and slabs with them—from the Lowther Arcade and the old Thames 
Tunnel. And this is in keeping with all the changes which the windy 
march of improvement is making in this classic spot of Clifton. I am 
not an old man; I will be content to take you back to the place ten 
years ago. Then you stood upon that point of rock near the Observa- 
tory, and challenged the Rhine to compete with that splendid bend of 
river, those umbrageous woods surrounding Nightingale Valley, that 
distant sweep of “ banks and braes,” and the glimmering peep of ocean 
which the sunshine disclosed far away against the Welsh hills. Delight- 
ful it was, when woods were green and the ships came up with the 
evening tide, to sit upon that point of rock, and listen to the birds 
singing a thousand wood-notes wild in the trees that crept down to the 
river’s bank, and made a background of dark green for those tall masts 
with fluttering pennants that came up to Bristol on the brown bosom 
of the Avon. 

If you had the companionship of a pleasant, chatty, local friend, he 
would tell you how some of the great people of the western city made 
their money by the slave-trade ; he would point out the ships that came 
from the Indies with sugar and molasses, and those others that came 
from Quebec laden with timber. He would tell you how Brunel had 
pushed out a plank from the top of one of those bridge-buttresses, walked 
to the end of it, and dropped a plummet-line over the river, whilst the 
men who stood upon the other end to balance the frail platform gazed 
with astonishment at the intrepid engineer. He would point to a bend 
of the river, and show you where a fine East Indian ship, the Demerara, 
broke her back the very day she was launched; and he would point to 
the Hotwells, and up the river to the place where Bristol built the 
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Great Britain, in a dock that was discovered to be too small to let her 
out. He would tell you of some of the enterprise and courage of the 
merchant venturers of that fine old city, and a hundred curious stories 
of its charities, its quaint institutions, and the palmy days before Liver- 
pool went ahead of this famous port, and left Bristol alone in its glory. 
All this and much more your friend may tell you now; but you cannot 
sit snugly in the old spot and listen to him. Those pillars that looked 
like monuments of departed greatness have been bridged over. With 
something like romance in their practical wisdom, the Bristolians pur- 
chased Brunel’s chains, upon which swung Hungerford Bridge, and 
they have hanged up the London bridge upon the Clifton pillars,—and 
a magnificent thing it is; but those crowds of sightseers and loungers 
who affect the locality affect you and me, my friend, on that quiet spot 
of ten years ago; and they bring those polishers, and mendicants, and 
German bands along with them. And, O, this march of progress! 
there are more noisy bands at work amongst the rocks on our right 
—bands of navvies, blasting the stone, and wounding the air with thun- 
dering reports. Nay, more; at the foot of the rocks—-that charming 
solitude of ten years ago, where you watched the rooks sailing down 
beneath you, and saw a miniature carriage now and then creep along 
the river’s bank—is a railway; and they have made a tunnel for it here 
and there, but you see the snaky-looking thing curl along by the 
road beneath, and you hear its shriek, and you see those grand old ships 
standing up high above it, and fluttering their white flapping sails as if 
in fear or derision. 

What a change it is! Poor Chatterton, who used to walk here 
when he was composing those Rowley ballads,—he would not know the 
place now that the new polishers have taken up their stations on the 
rocks above. And Southey, who lived in the neighbourhood, and 
Amos Cottle (ye gods, what a name!),—what would they think of it 
now, if the last ten years alone have made so great a change? Dr. 
Smollet, who wrote Humphrey Clinker hereabouts, how would he have 
regarded that steam-engine whizzing and fizzing by the spring con- 
cerning which one of his heroes wrote so graphically? And Beau 
Brummell, who came from Bath sometimes to the Hotwell Springs, he 
would certainly never have survived those plebeian crowds which 
throng the ancient pump-room. Poor Judge Halliburton, who wrote 
that amusing Life in a Steamer, with local references to Bristol,—he 
would have rejoiced at these changes, for he took an interest in the 
progress of the western port. 

But the advent of the new and fashionable polishers with their 
foreign pebbles, the excursionists on the bridge, and the railway train 
below, are nothing to the next contemplated change. The Hotwell 
House is “to be sold by auction,” and the classic ground of fashion 
and quackery is to be cleared for “river improvements.” The “ Hot- 
well,” from which Mr. Jer. Melford wrote to Sir Watkin Phillips, of 
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Jesus College, Oxon, that famous letter on the opinions of Dr. B—— 
and Dr. L , is to be swept from off the faee of the earth. That 
haunt of fashion where our great-grandfathers and grandmothers drank 
the waters, made love, flirted, and read the novels and poems of the old 
school, is to disappear before the march of progress. Will somebody 
tell us the history of the fine old house before the Avon swallows it up, 
and the ships ride over the ancient spring? Joseph Leech, of Bristol 
journalistic repute, has already dropped a small historic tear upon the 
auctioneer’s placard ; but what you and I, my friends, who have drunk 
the waters, and sat in that quiet spot on the rocks above, want, isa 
well-written story of the Hotwell House, that rivalled the famous Pump- 
room of Bath. The immortal author of Vanity Fair would have told 
us all about the people who frequented the locality in the time of the 
Georges, and that would have been highly entertaining ; but the Hot- 
well Spring has a history going back for two centuries at least, and 
within the last sixty years it has been as fashionable a resort as Chel- 
tenham and Bath. But latterly the spring has lost its celebrity, and 
the shipping of Bristol crowded into such close proximity that the 
invalids departed, years and years ago, to kneel before the presiding 
nymphs of other springs, 

The virtue of the Bath waters was discovered, the legend says, by 
the outcast Bladad’s observation of the effects produced by warm mud-. 
baths upon the coats of sundry pigs which he tended. At the sister 
city of Bristol several most important discoveries seem to have been 
made in dreams. The story of the Hotwells is far less traditional than 
that of Bath. More than two hundred years ago, when the spring was 
a little gurgling rivulet, making its way with a tinkling murmur down 
to the river, the sailors discovered its efficacy in healing scorbutic 
complaints, and they carried its waters far away to distant lands ; but 
it was not until 1668 that the virtues of the spring endangered its 
own imprisonment. In the summer of that year one William Gagg 
(ominous name !), a baker suffering from diabetes, dreamed that he 
drank of this water and was cured. Acting upon this inspiration, he 
took the water in the early mornings regularly, and was cured. My 
friend Mr. Leech suggests that tre early morning walk, and the 
Atlantic breeze coming up the river, cured the baker ; but the world 
believed the water did it, and so the spring became celebrated. Thus 
Bath raised its superstructure of grandeur upon the story of an outcast 
scorbutic prince, and the Bristol Hotwells became fashionable through 
a baker. By and by the little houses in the neighbourhood lodged 
patrician swells; and then there sprang up rows and terraces of man- 
sions; and in due time the Hotwells became famous, and did much to 
increase the popularity and attractions of Clifton. The usual method 
of drinking the water, as described by a local authority, was to go to 
the pump-room in the morning and drink a half-pint glass of it, and 
then to sit down with the company in the room for half an hour. A 
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band of music played every morning in the season, for the support of 
which each person was expected to subscribe five shillings. For those 
who preferred exercise to sitting still, there was a colonnade with shops 
erected under the rocks, and a gravel walk shaded with trees by the 
side of the river, so that the invalid could have a pleasant and dry 
walk in the wettest weather. This course of drinking, and walking, 
and paying for the support of the band, was to be continued for some 
days; and then the invalid might drink two or three glasses of the 
water before breakfast, at intervals of half an hour each, and the same 
doses in the afternoon. These six glasses a day were the recognised 
quantity ; and the local recorder says the invalids drank it with avidity, 
because of its pleasant taste. 

The baker’s dream was one of much greater importance, and had 
more reality in it, than many Bristolian dreams ; but there is another 
local record of dreaming, which has so much to do with the history of 
that splendid row of houses above the Hotwells, that I take leave to 
repeat it in this place. The story is told with some variations ; per- 
haps the most reliable is the following version : “ A Bristol plumber— 
his name was Watts—retires to his bed one night as usual, and has a 
most extraordinary dream. He is—so his fancy paints him to himself 
—crawling about upon a church-roof, about to solder up a defect in it, 
when, by one of those unaccountable incidents which we take very 
quietly when they come to us in dreams, down goes the ladle of boiling 
metal into a pool in the street below. ‘Try again,’ says old Honesty; 
and he descends to get his ladle and his lead. The former is there, 
sure enough; and the latter is represented by a myriad of tiny perfect 
spheres. With real material lead, and his eyes wide open, he goes next 
morning through the exact process he has noticed in his dream, and 
inaugurates the manufacture of lead shot. The patent he had for his 
invention he sold for 10,000/.; and with this sum he built, for the em- 
bellishment of his native city, a crescent of houses, which the citizens 
were unpolite enough to call ‘ Watts’s Folly.’” A local rhymster, 
Thomas Dich,—whose book is long since out of print,—describes the 
process of making the patent shot with graphic simplicity: 

“A tower was built for making shot,— 

It stood on Redcliff Hill ; 

And, as I’m certain it was not 
Remov’d, it stands there still. 

An old square tower: far, far below 
Its base was dug a well, 

Which all may see who wish to know 
If truth the Muse doth tell. 

Still from the summit of that tower 

The molten lead falls like a shower 
Of shining silver rain 

Into the water far below, 

Which cools it suddenly, and lo! 
Small shot it doth remain.” 
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The same quaint writer directs our attention to one of those beautiful 
terraces which sprung from the dream the baker dreamt a hundred and 
fifty years or more before the plumber dropped his ladle: 
“ He who from Rowneham ferry-boat 
Just upwards casts his eye, 
A Terrace, Windsor called, will note 
Between him and the sky : 
Bright with the sunshine, can it raise 
One thought of melancholy ? 
Alas! another name betrays 
Its history—‘ Watts’s Folly.’ 
For Mr. Watts, retired from trade, 
To build it resolution made, 
And found to his chagrin 
That cash a great deal faster went, 
When ’twas on ‘ brick and mortar’ spent, 
Than ever it came in. 
On mere foundations went his all ; 
And Watts’s Folly still we call 
That luckless spot of ground.” 


There is another “tower” and another “folly” not far off, on the 
heights above the river,—Cook’s Folly, a portion of which still remains, 
enshrouded with ivy. The legend goes that one Mr. Cook, a wealthy 
man residing here, had a son of whom it was predicted that he would 
meet with a fatal calamity when he was in his twenty-first year; that 
this tower was erected by the anxious father to preserve his child from 
harm ; that the son and heir lived here, attended by a faithful servant, 
until he was just entering upon his twenty-first year, food and fuel being 
conveyed to him by means of a pulley-basket ; that on the last night of 
his voluntary imprisonment a bundle of faggots, conveyed to his room 
in the usual way, contained a viper which stung him to death ; so that 
on the morrow, when he should have come forth amidst rejoicings, his 
body was borne from the tower amidst lamentation and woe. There is 
a cavern in St. Vincent’s rocks, some distance on this side of Cook’s 
Folly, which is said to have been the abode of an anchorite. It was 
excavated in honour of St. Vincent, whose martyrdom at Valencia in 
305 is more likely to be true than that legend of Mr. Cook’s unfortunate 
son and heir. 

Meanwhile the auctioneer puts up and knocks down the famous 
Hotwell House, with all its curiosities and associations, and that 
Bristol’s fount, the punch-making virtues of which Dr. Maginn has 
sung, and the health-giving properties of which have been the theme of 
poets in generations past, is to be desecrated by trade and commerce, 
and swamped by the muddy tide of the Bristol river. The polishers 
and dealers of foreign wares have taken possession of the place, and the 
classic days of the Hotwell Spa are gone for ever. In November 1775, 
when Lisbon was destroyed by earthquake, 30,000 persons perishing 
by the catastrophe, the Hotwell Spring became red and turbid, and 
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did not recover its purity for a very long period. We live in too prac- 
tical an age for the spring to make any miraculous sign now, when its 
melancholy taking off might fairly warrant some marked demonstra- 
tion of protest on its part. But we cannot see these relics of bygone 
days disappear without a sigh. Hardly a week passes by in London 
that does not see improvement’s spade demolishing some historic relic. 
One has almost come to look to the provinces to guard and protect 
those landmarks of manners and customs of former days which are 
disappearing so rapidly in town; but there are railways, and river 
improvements, and auctioneers in the country as well as in London ;. 
and thus our relics of the past are being speedily improved off the- 
face of the earth. 

We must go further afoot now, cher ami, when we desire to see 
any of the unchanged beauties of those picturesque banks that shut in 
the Bristol river—further afoot than we went ten years ago. The old 
stone-polisher is gone before the universal march, and an army of 
“lapidaries” have taken his place. They have come, like the donkeys 
and the woman in the blue sun-bonnet, and the Bath-chair men at 
Clevedon, upon civilisation’s earliest wave; and the grand repose of 
St. Vincent’s rocks is no more. Shady snug trim villas no doubt will 
spring up amongst the trees beyond the Nightingale Valley; and the 
lapidaries will open shops, and combine jet brooches and Swiss carv- 
ings with Bristol diamonds and St. Vincent’s pebbles—from Buxton 
and Matlock and the Lowther Arcade. 

Be it so; but let the historian record the change, with all its 
details; that there be no page omitted from that wonderful romance 
of history which the age is building up by its wonderful pullings 
down. 


JOSEPH HATTON. 








CIRCE 
Or Three Acts in the Bite of an Artist 


BY BABINGTON WHITE 


ACT THE SECOND :—QuEM DEUS VULT PERDERE, PRIUS DEMENTAT. 


‘Si l’on vous dit que l’art et que la poésie 
C’est un flux éternel de banale ambroisie, 
Que c’est le bruit, la foule, attachés 4 vos pas, 
Ou d’un salon doré l’oisive fantaisie, 

Ou la rime en fuyant par la rime saisie, 
Oh, ne le croyez pas |” 


SCENE THE FIRst :—THRALDOM. 


THE June roses grew pale in the feverish noontides of July. The 
summer, so newly begun, already seemed waning; and the denizens of 
western London were on the wing, pleased to find the labours of the 
season ended, and prompt to seek fairer habitations than the stuccoed 
palaces of South Kensington. The corn-fields were changed to lakes of 
rippling gold, and the London season was over. 

To Laurence Bell that London season had been one brief night of 
enchantment; a day-dream in a sunny garden; a wild bewildering vision 
after a masquerade supper; a delightful piece of diablerie—anything 
rather than the sober reality which he had hitherto known as life. 

Was this because “ Love took up the glass of Time and turned it in 
his glowing hands”? Ah, no, surely not because of that alone ; for Love 
had turned the glass before to-day, and the quiet evenings in Charnock- 
street had passed very quickly through his influence. The hours had 
glided past the two lovers with gentle footsteps, like noiseless waters 
past a drifting boat; but now the hours seemed feverish, and drunken 
as with strong wine; they danced and hurried onward in an intoxicat- 
ing measure that knew neither rest nor respite. The painter lost his 
hold upon time; and at night, when he looked back at the day that was 
done, he marvelled to find what a feather he had been upon the resist- 
less current that had carried him onward. He was drifting down no 
common river; the stream which bore him on its capricious waters had 
falls gigantic as Niagara, whirlpools profound as the great northern 
Mahlstrom. What could he do but suffer himself to be dashed head- 
long down the cataracts or engulfed in the whirlpools, according to the 
sweet will of his Eumenides, and be thankful if there was any remnant 
of life left in him when the ordeal was passed ? 
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Mr. Bell did submit himself unquestioningly to his fate. Whether 
the influence which had subjugated his plastic soul were angelic or 
demoniac, was a question he did not care to ask himself. Youth is not 
given to self-analysis ; it is supremely unconscious of its own follies, 
slow to suspect itself as to suspect others. Of himself and of his own 
life Laurence Bell had little knowledge. He knew that his hopes of 
future glory and future happiness lay in the rosy palm of a woman’s 
hand: he did not know that the woman would have crushed them 
with as little compunction as if those bright hopes and aspirations of 
genius and youth had been a handful of faded rose-leaves. 

Fame had come to him—Fame the goddess; or perhaps only that 
subordinate being, inhabitant of some middle region between this dull 
earth and the Olympian clouds, that smooth-faced smiling enchantress 
called Popularity—she who sets a stage-garland of painted calico upon 
the brow of aspiring genius instead of the eternal bay-leaves. But to 
Genius himself the enchantress who brings the garland is always a 
goddess, the wreath always of immortal growth. 

Public recognition, the praise of critics, the caresses of connoisseurs 
and dilettanti, had come to the struggling painter of Charnock-street— 
those blessings which a few months ago had seemed to him remote 
possibilities, visionary delights, glimmering star-like far away in the 
cloud-land of the future—prizes which, if fortune favoured him, might 
come to him, when he was stout and gray and grizzly like dear old Tom 
Graystone, as the reward due for a life of patient industry. And be- 
hold, without an effort, by one lucky inspiration vigorously interpreted, 
he had attained the desire of his life ; he had won all—and had lost 
the woman who was to have been his wife! 

Did he think of this when he counted his gains? Well, you see, his 
existence of late had been so wild a fever that he had no leisure in 
which to count his gains or to remember his losses. 

Have you ever watched the caresses which capricious beauty lavishes 
on her Maltese spaniel, and envied the creature his favoured destiny— 
to be near her, at her feet—to feel the touch of her soft hand—to have 
one’s face swept by her perfumed hair—her own hair bien entendu, and 
not purchased tresses from the unsophisticated beauties of Moldavia 
or Bokhara, from the dark-eyed peasant girls of Brittany, or the gray- 
eyed syrens of Southern Ireland. What a delightful fate! what a pri- 
vileged existence! And yet would beauty’s most devoted worshipper 
accept the sweet slavery ? To lie at her feet all through the summer’s 
day—ah, what rapture! But in the evening the favoured slave might 
be seized with a fancy for going to his club, or might remember a 
very special appointment with Fitzjones of the Jockey-club, made with 
a view to squaring-up after the Ceesarevich. 

Laurence Bell had assumed the delicious bondage, and had yet to 
discover that chains are not pleasant wear, even when made of roses. 
Just now the roses retained all their freshness, and the thorns were in 
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abeyance ; so if Mr. Bell was not quite happy, he did not know himself 
to be unhappy, and that is the negative stage of happiness. 

Never was masculine vanity fed on sweeter diet. He was the last 
lion on view at Adrian’s Villa, and happily for himself was unaware 
how many lions had reigned before him. Nor did he know that the 
tenure of his glory was almost as frail as the hold by which certain 
despotic Orientals have grasped their greatness, knowing themselves 
sovereign lords and rulers over the slaves beneath their feet, and only 
occasionally disturbed by the consideration that they were liable to be 
quietly assassinated at the first convenient opportunity. 

Mr. Bell saw himself the centre of an enchanted circle. The Prin- 
cess was never weary of repeating his praises. He was her genius—her 
trouvaille—the painter she had discovered and given to an obtuse but 
grateful world. This was the gist of her romantic talk; though it was 
dressed up in such pretty words, entwined with so many flowers of 
feminine fancy, that Laurence may be forgiven if he failed to discover 
the serpent of parvenu insolence lurking beneath the blossoms. 

The Princess declared that Laurence Bell was the painter of the 
future, and that she admired him beyond all measure. The adorers 
of the Princess lived only to minister to her caprices, and were quive as 
ready to accept Laurence Bell as they were to accept her Maltese lap- 
dogs, or her toilettes from the Rue de la Paix. The painter was less 
obnoxious than the lap-dogs—not so much in the way as those robes 
& queue which interposed impassable billows of silk and lace between 
Giulia d’Aspramonte and her worshippers. 

So the narrow world of Adrian’s Villa welcomed the rising star of 
this new Raffaelle, and Laurence drank deeply of the intoxicating cup 
which his patroness offered to his feverish lips. People told him of his 
future greatness, and he believed in their flattering promises; he be- 
lieved in them, and in himself. Did not this wild throbbing in his 
breast, this quenchless fire in his veins, forebode the coming glory? He 
was no longer of the common herd—patient, industrious, hopeful— 
content with small successes—a happy gleam of sunshine, a cleverly- 
handled bit of still-life, the careful making-out ofa textile fabric. Ah, 
no! he sighed for some single and signal triumph ; he waited some 
wild impulse of unfettered genius, which should lift him at one bound 
to the topmost heights of Olympus, and place his name among the 
names that are remembered with those of the gods. 

He had heard of late so much of his future that it is scarcely 
strange if he had grown a little idle, or perhaps rather fitful as to the 
manner of his work in the present. When a man has the certainty of 
being a millionnaire sooner or later, he can hardly be expected to take 
cognisance of small wastes and expenditures pending the falling-in of 
his fortune. The world of Adrian’s Villa had assured the young man 
of the wealth of his genius; and he may be forgiven if, feeling himself 
so rich, he was inclined to squander some small portion of his vast 
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possessions. Without periphrase, Laurence Bell’s old habits of industry 
had forsaken him. 

It was very delightful to him to sit before his easel in the splendid 
music-room at the villa, dreaming of that fair future, while his brushes 
and palette lay idle by his side. What a different life from the dull plod- 
ding days in Charnock-street! There only incessant labour, the slow 
advance of manipulative skill; here surroundings such as foster genius 
—a perpetual feast of form and colour, and inspirations that lifted him 
above himself. 

The fact that none of the inspirations had as yet been transferred to 
canvas was a small thing. They had left their traces in certain pencil 
notes jotted in the painter’s commonplace book. Unhappily those 
random notes, traced by the feverish hand of genius, are apt to seem 
very vague and incomprehensible when genius refers to them after any 
prolonged interval. 

The sketches for the frescoes had been discussed and painted, and 
in many instances painted out again. It must be confessed that even 
at her best the Princess was difficile. She had her own ideas about 
Amphion, her own archetype in the shape of Orpheus, not easily to be 
translated by mortal brush. 

* T should like your Amphion better if his flesh were not so pink,” 
she said one day, when the last eccentricity imported from the Rue de 
la Paix had proved a doubtful fit. ‘Ido not know much about per- 
sons of that class ; but I can hardly believe that the son of Jupiter and 
Antiope would have so much rose-colour in his complexion.” 

And hereupon Mr. Bell slapped his biggest brush across the roseate 
limbs of the juvenile Amphion bathed in the sunrise of Mount Cithe- 
ron, and flung himself into his Roman fauteuil, disgusted with the 
Princess, himself, and the universe. 

Typhus fever is not more infectious than an uncertain temper. 
Laurence Bell, six months ago the most amiable of men, had become a 
creature of nerves and caprices—now plunged in the depths ofa gloomy 
sulkiness, now elevated by feverish excitement; ready to abjure the 
favour of his princess and cut his throat off-hand at one moment; in 
the next prostrate at her feet and beseeching her with passionate tears 
to trample on the neck of her slave. 

Did he love Giulia d’Aspramonte ? That is aquestion which I, his 
biographer, will not take upon myself to answer. Certain it is that by 
reason of her influence he had ceased to love anyone else. He rarely 
thought of Amy Graystone now, and when he did, she seemed to him no 
more than a part of his vanished youth—something that had once been 
very precious, something not to be recalled, and no longer necessary to 
his existence. 

“ She will be happier with a better man,” he said to himself. “TI 
was not worthy of so much affection, such divine unselfishness. I am 
a being of storm. and passion ; better that I should be a slave beneath 
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the feet of Giulia d’Aspramonte, if I derive inspiration from her 
cruelty.” 

It is not to be supposed that the infallible milliner of the Rue de 
la Paix often fell short of perfection, or that the Princess often com- 
plained of the pinkness of Amphion, and otherwise depreciated the 
work of her protégé. There were times when she was rapturous in her 
admiration of his sketches; but on these happier days she was sugges- 
tive ; and her suggestions, being always more or less impracticable, 
were apt to hinder the progress of the painter’s labour, since he would 
fain have achieved the impossible for her sake. Thus it happened that, 
when the London season was over, Laurence Bell had nothing to show 
for his three months’ work but two or three experimental sketches of 
Amphion and Orpheus. 

The summer had waned, and he had earned nothing. Commissions 
would have come in upon him thickly after the notice elicited by his 
Lady Macbeth, had he been free to accept them; but he was not free; 
and it speedily became notorious that he had sold his liberty, or in 
other words had been “taken up” by the Princess d’Aspramonte. 

“ Have you ever seen a baby of twelve months old handle a piece of 
costly china ?” said a gentleman who had known the Princess on the 
Continent : “for a little while what rapture the small face expresses; 
what babbling murmurs of unintelligible delight escape the infantine 
lips! But then, behold, suddenly, without a moment’s warning, the 
darling child grows weary of the fragile toy, and dashes it to the 
ground to shiver into atoms. That is the way such women as Giulia 
d’Aspramonte treat such men as Laurence Bell.” 

The season waned, and the painter stood in his gorgeous studio 
staring blankly at his easel. The sketch he contemplated had been 
painted out and painted in half-a-dozen times, and looking at his work 
to-day he was less than ever satisfied. There were two more easels 
standing in the room, and on each there was a sketch. Here Orpheus 
and Eurydice—there the flaying of Marsyas, a hideous study of realism 
after the old Flemish masters. 

It was upon his Amphion the young painter looked with a despond- 
ing gaze. He had dreamed such ambitious dreams, he had made such 
daring experiments; and his dreams and experiments seemed to have 
resulted in so little. The figure which he saw on his easel was not 
the being that had life in his brain. He had imagined a demigod, and 
had painted only a handsome young man. The young man was very 
handsome, the picture was well painted; but the sunshine of Olympus 
was not upon the canvas. 

“My sketches are failures,” the painter said to himself. ‘I must 
begin my work all over again. I will not attempt anything common- 
place; I will not fall into the trite and feeble; I— Is it in me to do 
anything really great? I begin to doubt myself. I used to fancy I 
needed nothing but opportunity; but now the opportunity has come, the 
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power seems wanting. Perhaps I am the wrong man for the frescoes, 
after all.” 

He looked almost despairingly at the lofty walls which were to 
be decorated by his pencil. The amber draperies still shrouded the 
plaster; and more than once the Princess had hinted her weariness of 
those silken hangings, and her impatience for the commencement of 
the great work. 

“ At this rate I shall be quite an old woman before you finish my 
music-room, and then no one will care to come to my concerts,” she 
said one day. ‘ What slow work it seems! And I thought genius was 
always so rapid—a power too subtle to be under the dominion of time. 
I fancied you would ‘paint my frescoes almost as easily as your 
Amphion built his walls; but, alas, we have no enchanted lyres now- 
adays—nor enchanted pencils! I wish I had lived in the age of tke 
gods.” 

To such regrets as these Laurence Bell had been fain to listen very 
frequently. They stung him more keenly than the stab of a sword. 
There were times when he looked back to the quiet days of his obscu- 
rity in Charnock-street, and remembered the peace which had been his 
in those days. : 

“‘ Would the fame of a Raffaelle repay me for so much suffering?” h 
sometimes asked himself,—“ if I win it—if I win it.” 

As yet these intervals of depression were brief and infrequent. The 
temperament of the artist was scarcely less variable than that of his 
patroness. If he had his gloomy fits, he had also his intervals of 
happiness, of elation, as far above the gladness of common mortals as 
his gloom was deeper than the gloom of the vulgar. In his happier 
hours life seemed one long festival. 

With the Princess, happiness meant the gratification of every caprice, 
the indulgence of every whim. To be with her was to breathe the at- 
mosphere of a world peopled by Pereiras and Rothschilds. Her lavish 
expenditure, her utter disregard of the price she paid for her caprices, 
had won her a reputation for generosity ; but whether she was really 
generous, was a question which could only have been answered by those 
who knew her well. 

She would fain have loaded the young painter with pecuniary bene- 
fits, but the spirit of the tailor’s son could not brook this humiliation. 
Nor did Laurence want money, for he had not scrupled to avail him- 
self of Mr. Mocatti’s permission when he found himself d sec, and had 
drawn upon that gentleman very freely. 

Life for the rising painter of North Audley-street was a very costly 
affair as compared with life in the purlieus of Fitzroy-square. Raffaelle 
cannot stoop to examine the weekly accounts of his landlady, or to 
question the books of his laundress. Nor can Raffaelle endure the 
slow torture of an omnibus ride when an impatient Princess awaits 
his arrival. 
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In these latter days Mr. Bell spent more upon hansom cabs than 
the cost of his entire maintenance in Mr. Graystone’s modest house- 
hold. He lived now among men who never counted the expense of their 
pleasures, and the influence of his surroundings had already made him 
extravagant. There were times when he felt so sure of fame and for- 
tune that his imprudences of the present seemed only so many mort- 
gages upon the future. 

The three months which had gone by since the opening of the 
Academy had contained for Laurence Bell more of that element which 
men are agreed to call “ pleasure” than all his previous existence. He 
had drained the magical breuvage, which had of old been so unfamiliar 
to his lips; he had drunk so deeply and so greedily that already the 
draught was beginning to pall a little upon his fevered palate. There 
comes a time when a man grows weary of sparkling wines, and is fain 
to fall back upon calmer vintages. But that time had not yet arrived 
for Mr. Bell. 

The season was gone; and as he stood before his easel in the sultry 
summer noontide, it seemed to him as if that departed season had been 
one ceaseless round of dinner-parties and conversaziones, races and 
operas, dinners at Richmond and Greenwich, and midnight drives 
through perpetual moonlight, behind horses that rushed homewards as 
if they too had been fevered by the wines of Burgundy and Rhineland. 

“ She sneers at the slowness of my progress,” he said to himself 
bitterly; “ but how rarely she allows me to work !” 

This was very true. Having captured a tame young lion, Madame 
d’Aspramonte’s dearest delight was to exhibit the noble creature in all 
his paces, and to show her admirers how abjectly the king of beasts 
could grovel beneath her feet. She had the instincts of a feminine 
Van Amburgh, and was pleased to demonstrate her power over the 
grand creatures that make common mortals fear. 

And did society permit her to lead her own life and patronise newly- 
discovered genius without damage to her fair name? Yes—and no. 
Society had never been pleased to recognise the eccentric Roman lady. 
She occupied a certain kind of position in the world of fashion, but it 
was not a solid dwelling-place of brick and stone within the walls of 
the city; it was rather a tent on the outskirts, which might be struck at 
any hour. Madame d’Aspramonte was a wandering notoriety, who was 
accepted by society on condition that she should always wander. True, 
that the building of Adrian’s Villa looked like an intention to settle ; 
but the Princess was in all probability amongst those foolish people 
who build houses for wiser folks to inhabit. It was scarcely to be 
supposed that a lady who had grown weary of every city in civilised 
Europe would be for ever satisfied by the delights of Northend. 


The door of the orangery was opened softly while the painter stood 
before his easel, and the opening of the door was followed by that 
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gentle rustling of silken fabric which announces the advent of an ele-. 
gant woman. 

“ And our Amphion, mon ami, comment s’en va-t-il?” she asked, 
as she approached her despondent protégé. “What, Mr. Bell, is the 
despairing fit upon you to-day, that you regard your picture d’wn ail 
hagard, after all your bright visions on the terrace at Richmond last 
night ?” 

“The brighter my dreams, the more bitter the waking,” answered 
Laurence. “I am an impostor, Madame d’Aspramonte. Why do you 
waste your interest upon me? Let me go back to—” 

He would have said Charnock-street, but a choking sensation in his 
throat stifled the words. 

“Let me go back to my old life,” he added, after a moment’s 
pause. 

“ Your old life !—ah, that means Miss Graystone, I suppose ?” said 
the Princess maliciously. 

The painter did not notice the home-thrust. 

“Let me abandon all thought of the frescoes, Princess,” he went 
on, “and forget that you have ever known me.” 

“T cannot forget that, if you disappoint all my hopes of you. Do 
you know that you will render me ridiculous in the eyes of my friends 
if you do not achieve great things? Do you know the promises I have 
made for you? Is your arm to grow feeble all at once because a great 
opportunity is given you? There was a time when you had the dar- 
ing of a genius, the industry of an artisan ; now you appear to have 
neither.” 

“You do not give me time to work,” the painter murmured fret- 
fully. 

“How do I infringe upon your time ?” cried the Princess. ‘“ You 
_ have only to lock that door, and your apartment is sacred.” 

* Can I lock the door when you are on the other side of it ?” 

The Princess smiled a slow dreamy smile, and there was unwonted. 
softness in her eyes as they contemplated the young painter. 

“There are days on which I doubt myself—days on which I almost 
despair,” exclaimed Laurence passionately. ‘You hope too much of 
me; you ask too much of me; you pledge me to engagements that are 
too heavy forme. Your praises are a burden that weigh me down. I 
was once content with the imperceptible progress of my monotonous 
days; and when the year was done, I was surprised to find how much I 


had achieved. Now all is changed: I seem to do wonders every day, | 


and yet at the end of months I have done nothing. Why is this ?” 

‘* Because you are impatient.” 

“Who makes me impatient ?” 

“T suppose I am that ‘ who,’” answered the Princess with another 
smile. She was a coquette jusqu’d la moelle; and this subtle flattery 
was for her a kind of dram-drinking. 
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“ Forgive me,” pleaded Laurence. “I am ready to find fault with 
all the world, when I feel myself so weak and incapable.” 

“Do not look at me so despairingly. You will soon be secure 
from all intrusion.” 

“‘ How do you mean, madame ?” 

“JT mean that. the season is over, and I must leave town in a day 
or two.” 

“You will leave this place ?” 

“Naturally. Even bankers’ clerks have their holidays at this time 
of year. You would not wish me to deny myself the privileges ofa 
banker’s clerk ?” 

“Yes, they leave London,” murmured Laurence disconsolately ; 
“but this is not London.” 

“That is to say, it is not Cheapside or the Borough,” replied the 
Princess. 

“But in these gardens, under those old trees, one might fancy 
oneself a hundred miles from town.” 

“T have not the knack of fancying that sort of thing,” answered 
the Princess, with a shrug of her imperial shoulders. “To my mind 
suburban rusticity is the poorest of all imitations, as complete a mockery 
as the sham diamonds of the Palais Royal. I like to have trees and 
flowers about me always; but I cannot imagine myself surrounded by 
woodland and pasture simply because I have trees and flowers. I 
languish for expansive plains, purple hill-tops wreathed in morning 
mists, far-off glimpses of a sunlit ocean,—a thousand delights that are 
impossible in the neighbourhood of Fulham.” 

“And you are going away ?” asked the painter, with blank despair 
in his face. 

Giulia d’Aspramonte paused for a few moments before she replied to 
this anxious question. The despairing gaze of her protégé was very 
pleasant to her. Such looks of anguish, such heartburnings and slow 
tortures, had long been to her as the very wine of life. She lingered a 
little to taste the aroma of that wine. 

“Yes, Mr. Bell, I am going away,” she said at last. “I have not 
quite decided where I shall spend the autumn; but I shall not spend: 
it in England. Your climate is insufferable after July. I think I 
shall go to Biarritz. I have been there more than once; but, unfor- 
tunately, I have been everywhere, and must content myself with the 
place I am least tired of. In the mean time this room will be con- 
secrated to your use; and on my return I shall hope to find Amphion 
and his.people transferred from your easel to the wall.” 

The painter was silent for a few moments. He stood before the 
Roman lady trifling nervously with his sheaf of brushes, and staring 
absently at the floor. 

“T thought that I should be inspired by your sympathy, that you 
would be interested in the progress of the fresco,” he said thoughtfully ; 
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and then he exclaimed passionately, “ How can I work when you are 
away ?” 

“You are really more unreasonable than even genius has a right to 
be!” cried the Princess. “Just now you were complaining that my 
presence has been a hindrance to you.” : 

“ Sometimes you hinder, at other times you inspire me. Yes, 
Princess, you are right; I am a creature of contradictions. Sometimes 
I feel a fire, an energy, which seems strong enough to surmount all the 
difficulties that lie between me and perfection; and then there comes 
upon me a languor that is akin to despair. O Madame d’Aspramonte, 
it is in your power to give me new force, new inspiration !” 

“‘ And how, pray ?” asked the Princess. 

She walked away to one of the long windows as she asked the 
question. The“action, slight as it was, seemed to Laurence painfully 
indicative of indifference. 

“Have you forgotten the promise you made me when first I came 
to this house ?” 

Madame d’Aspramonte reflected a little, with her dark brows fixed 
in a meditative frown. She was standing in an open window, with the 
meridian sunlight on her head and dress. It is not for the masculine 
pen to interpret the mysteries of a Parisian toilet; but the lady’s dress 
seemed to consist of some silken fabric of pearly gray, with knots of 
scarlet gleaming here and there athwart the clear-obscure of black-lace 
drapery. On her head she wore a cluster of black lace and scarlet 
poppies, which might or might not be meant for a bonnet; and with 
her dark beauty thus set off, she made a picture whereon a painter’s 
gaze might well linger. 

*‘T have such an unfortunate habit of forgetting my promises,” she 
said presently. ‘ What did I promise you, Mr. Bell ?” 

*‘ That you would sit to me for your portrait.” 

“‘ Ah, I remember,” answered the Princess carelessly ; “and it was 
to be a better portrait than that by Ingres. Let me have my frescoes 
first, if you please. When you have excelled Michael Angelo in fresco, 
you shall surpass Ingres in portraiture.” 

“Tt amuses you to laugh at me,” said Laurence peevishly. ‘“ Ah, 
madame, you do not understand the nature of an artist.” 

“It appears to be something not very easily understood.” 

“Let me paint your portrait,” pleaded Laurence. “Give me time 
for the frescoes, and keep your promise—the promise you made me 
that night when I knelt at your feet for the first time. I have been at 
your feet ever since.” 

“What if I indulge your caprice ?” 

“T shall produce a work of art’; I shall realise your hopes of me; I 
shall win the fame you have prophesied for me. The world shall dis- 
cover that your judgment has not been false. I tell you, Madame 
d’Aspramonte, that my future is in your hands. It was a shadowy 
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resemblance of your face which first won me distinction. Was there 
no fatality in that? My fate brought me face to face with the incar- 
nation of my dreams; and from that hour—” 

He paused, with his clasped hands extended towards his patroness, 
and a wild light in his eyes. All that was spiritual in his countenance 
had developed during the last three months; all that was earthly had 
undergone deterioration. His eyes had gained new brightness; his 
cheeks were tinted with a hectic glow; the perfect outline of his fea- 
tures was sharpened and intensified; the natural fairness of his brow 
had become the whiteness of marble: but the cheeks were sunken, the 
lips blanched, the brilliant eyes were surrounded by purple shadows. 
There was that in his face which would have struck terror to the heart 
of Amy Graystone; but which, in the eyes of Madame d’Aspramonte, 
was only an interesting delicacy of appearance, highly appropriate to 
genius. 

“Why do you pause?” she asked. 

“ Because there are some things that cannot be put into words. I 
shall offend you, and you will banish me for ever.” 

“T am not easily offended, nor is my vengeance altogether im- 
placable.” 

**T will not brave your wrath. My fate has made me your slave. 
It is in your power to give your slave renown. Let me paint your 
picture. I feel that it is in me to concentrate all my strength upon 
one solitary chef-@auvre, and that single triumph shall be the glorifica- 
tion of your beauty. I have dreamt of this picture until I have become 
the slave of my own fancy. It comes between me and all the work I 
attempt. Let me lay the ghost of this all-absorbing idea, and then I 
shall be a free man again, able to work in a groove like the dullest of 
plodders.” 

“It shall be so,” said the Princess. ‘ But when must I give you 
the sittings ?” 

“At once. I have the attitude, the details, all thought out. I 
languish to begin.” 

“In that case I shall not be able to leave town.” 

** Delay your departure for a little. It is fame which I ask at your 
hands. Ifyou abandon me in this hour of despondency and weakness, 
you will sound the death-knell of my hopes. This is the crisis of my 
fate.” 

“In plain English you mean that I am to stay in London after 
everybody has left, and sit for two or three hours a day on a dais to 
be stared at. A professional model would do as much for eighteen- 
pence an hour.” 

“T want something more than a model—I want inspiration.” 

‘‘ Well, my promise shall not be broken. We will begin our sittings 
to-morrow.” 

Tears started to the eyes of the painter—sudden tears, which he 
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was powerless to control. He dashed the water-drops aside with an 
angry gesture, cruelly ashamed of his weakness. He had yet to learn 
the extremity of that weakness, moral and physical. 

“ T thank you with all my soul !” he cried. 

“Do not talk of thanks. What does it matter whether I go to 
Biarritz or remain in London? It is only a question of finding exist- 
ence more or less tiresome. And now I am going to the last flower- 
show of the year. Will you-go with me ?” 

Never yet had Laurence Bell been so heroic as to refuse this kind 
of invitation. He had swelled the train of the Princess at féte and 
flower-show, on race-ground and in concert-room, when he knew that 
the fleeting hours which he wasted were so many points lost in the 
great game of life. 

Night after night he had sworn to himself that his future days 
should be devoted to steady labour, and the next day had seen his oath 
broken. He could not resist the silken thread that led him hither and 
thither at a woman’s will. 

He measured his years against those of Raffaelle. “I am twenty- 
two, and I have done nothing. At twenty-five he had painted the 
Entombing of Christ, and at thirty he had made the walls of the 
Vatican his monument. Only ten years more; and what shall I do in 
ten years, if I work no faster than I am working now ?” 


SCENE THE SECOND :—VISJONARY TRIUMPHS. 


THE Princess d’Aspramonte sat for her portrait. She was not what 
is commonly called a good sitter: she could not remain in a fixed aiti- 
tude for an hour, simpering at pleasant stories told her by the painter, 
while he put in the lights and shadows about her eyes, or laboured at 
the modelling of her chin. She was fitful in this as in all other actions 
of her life, and was wont to grow suddenly tired of the whole business, 
and rise disdainfully from her chair of state just as the painter was 
warming to his work. 

For Laurence Bell these sittings were a strange admixture of an- 
guish and rapture. It was happiness to feast upon the beauty of his 
enchantress—it was torture to be subject to her caprices. 

There had been considerable discussion as to the costume and back- 
ground, and after much opposition Madame d’Aspramonte had con- 
sented to indulge the fancy of the painter. She was to be painted in 
classic draperies, but in more than ordinary splendour of colour. A 
tiara was to crown the proud brow, a voluminous mantle of Tyrian 
purple was to flow from the marble shoulders. The background was 
to be strictly classic: a chamber in Pliny’s Laurentium, looking west- 
ward—the hour sunset. 

It was to be a picture as well as a portrait—the picture of a Roman 
empress sitting alone in the sunset, with the noble pillars of a colon- 
nade and the prismatic hues of a sunlit sea in the background. 
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At first this new work progressed with a marvellous rapidity, while 
Amphion and Orpheus remained in their embryo state, and Eurydice 
smiled her sad smile upon the spectator from out a haze of unfinished 
draperies. 

After the third sitting the Princess insisted on seeing the picture, 
and was pleased to pronounce herself enraptured. 

“Tt is an admirable portrait,” she exclaimed. “If you take my 
advice, you will not touch it anymore. Leave it as asketch. There 
is more in it than in nineteen out of twenty finished pictures. Every 
added touch may weaken the effect. There is genius in it. Pray do 
not overlay the broad touches of genius by the laborious mechanism of 
the Academy.” 

Laurence Bell smiled incredulously. 

“TJ shall work at this picture for months,” he said with quiet deci- 
sion ; “it is to be my magnum opus.” 

“ And pray am I to sit to you for months ?” 

“You must give me a sitting when you please,” the young man 
replied sadly ; “and when I cannot get a sitting, I must work from 
memory. I do not think that will be very difficult.” 

After this the work progressed very slowly—almost as slowly as the 
sketches for the frescoes. Yet it was not for lack of industry that the 
picture advanced so slowly. The painter came every day to Adrian’s 
Villa, and worked steadily at his canvas, whether the Princess sat to 
‘him or not. Nor did he occupy himself with any other picture, though 
he stood in much need of the money that he might have obtained from 
the sale of pot-boilers. 

He worked hard, and he worked constantly ; but his canvas seemed 
to advance no more than Penelope’s net, so much was he given to blot- 
ting out the progress of yesterday under the influence of the fancies of 
‘to-day. 

After the third sitting he had resolutely refused Madame d’Aspra- 
monte so much as a glimpse of his work. 

“A picture is a thing of shreds and patches until the hour in which 
it is finished,” he said ; and the Princess submitted with a shrug of her 
shoulders. 

In sober truth she submitted with so good a grace that a keener 
observer than Laurence Bell might have perceived that the subject had 
become somewhat indifferent to her. 

The painter had now to rely much upon memory, for the lady very 
seldom honoured him with a sitting. She remained in town, however; 
and for that one fact he was unutterably grateful. He had feared her 
departure with an unreasonable terror. Whatever the nature of the 
spell which she had woven around him, it held him her bond slave. 
He had never asked himself whether the passion which possessed him 
was love or madness; but he knew that it was a thraldom from which 
there was no escape but death. ; 
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What had he in the world but this woman’s sympathy? The friend 
of his boyhood, the girl who was to have been his wife, were for ever 
lost to him. Nor had he lost these only. The freshness of his heart, 
the elasticity of his spirit, were gone beyond recal. He had nothing, 
then, but his dream of fame, and the sympathy of Giulia d’Aspra- 
monte. Had the Roman lady any warmer feeling than artistic interest 
in an artist’s work? There had been an occasional tenderness in her 
eyes, a softness in her tones, which had inspired the painter with a 
daring dream of happiness. Some of his new friends had told him 
that the Princess was éprise, and that it rested with himself to secure 
the defunct Aspramonte’s millions. But this idea the young man 
rejected with passionate scorn. 

*“Do you think I would ask Giulia d’Aspramonte to accept my 
name unless it were worthy to be worn by her?” he cried impetuously. 
“T shall be rich before I tell her that I love her. Wealth comes with 
renown nowadays; and if I ever win a great name, I shall be above 
suspicion.” ; 

“Tf you take my advice, you will not wait for the great name,” 
replied the worldling. ‘‘A woman’s caprices are as transient as the 
foam on a tumbler of Cliquot.” 

“T like my Cliquot still and dry,” said Laurence haughtily. “I 
shall never trade upon a woman’s caprices. I can afford to wait until 
I am loved.” 

The worldling shrugged his shoulders and grinned as Laurence 
turned away from him. 

‘*‘ Madder than hares in March!” he muttered to himself. “If he 
waits for Giulia d’Aspramonte’s love, he may wait as long as the Wan- 
dering Jew. The poor creature seems in earnest; and she will bray 
him in her mortar as she has brayed the rest of us. She is an ele- 
gant ogress, who grinds men’s bones to make her bread. And in this 
case there seems to be genuine heart’s-blood as well as bone. That is 
damage, as Mocatti would say.” 

There were those who knew the Princess, and would have warned 
Laurence Bell of his danger ; but he would accept no warning. He 
was ready to hurl his cartel of defiance at her accusers, ready to give 
the lie to every hint of her falsehood. Or even if she had been false ; 
if she had lured other men to their ruin, unconsciously beguiling them 
to the shipwreck of their hopes by the fatal light of her eyes, was that 
any reason she should deceive him? With him she had always been 
earnest—capricious, it might be, but the very spirit of truth and can- 
dour. This is what he told himself on those rare occasions when he 
ventured to contemplate his position. 

Yes; she loved him. Could he doubt it? Had he not surprised 
looks instinct with love, accents tremulous with the suppressed vibra- 
tion of passion? He was beloved; and it rested with himself to be- 
come worthy to kneel at the feet of his enchantress and cry, 
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“ Art and fame are equal to wealth and rank. Both are mine ; and 
I can boldly ask you to share a name that will be remembered when 
the Princes of Aspramonte are forgotten.” 

It rested with himself. The fever which consumed his very life 
was the fever of impatience. For Amy Graystone he would have been 
content to win his laurels leaf by leaf; but he must needs have a 
crown of laurel to cast beneath the feet of his Princess, and it was 
to win the crown that he languished. 

“ Festina lente,” said the Emperor Augustus; and Laurence Bell 
had bitter reason to feel the wisdom of the axiom. Haste with him 
had not been progress; and now, as he counted the months before the 
opening of the next Exhibition, he wondered whether his work would 
be fairly done. 

“T want months for the draperies, the details, the background,” 
he said to Giulia d’Aspramonte. ‘I want my picture to be a feast of 
colour. I am trying to blend the daring of Rubens, the softness of 
Giorgione, and the laborious manipulation of the Pre-Raphaelites.” 

“ Perhaps you are aiming at too much,” replied the Princess, who 
happened to be in one of her provoking moods at this moment ; “ what 
is that verse of your Shakespeare— jumping ambition which leaps over 
itself,’ is it not ?” 

“Tf I o’erleap myself, I will bury my disgrace in the grave,” an- 
swered Laurence. “I shall never touch a brush again, if this picture 
is a failure.” 

“Ce n'est que des niaiseries !” exclaimed the Princess. 

“There is something here which tells me that I should not survive 
failure,” answered the painter, striking his breast with a passionate 
gesture. 

Could there be failure in store for him? O, surely not. As his 
work progressed beneath his hand, his confidence seemed to grow with 
it. He felt that he had done wisely in abandoning the frescoes. This 
picture would make him a name that would insure the success of his 
future efforts. 

Of his present work he knew no weariness. The subject had been 
indeed inspiration to him. His life seemed divided between the outer 
world and the world of his studio; and he scarcely knew which of his 
two divinities appeared most beautiful to him—the Princess who smiled 
or frowned upon him in the flesh, or that other Giulia d’Aspramonte 
whose radiant face beamed from his canvas. 

Since that occasion on which the Princess had insisted on seeing 
the portrait in its earliest stage, no eye save his own had looked upon 
the painter’s work. He had taken the most jealous care to prevent 
any revelation of the secrets of his art, and had even invented a special 
easel, with solid mahogany doors secured by a Bramah lock. Those 
doors were impenetrable as the gates of Paradise to the unworthy. 

On this point he had been inflexible, deaf even to the pleading of 
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his enchantress ; and as time went by, his enchantress became very well 
reconciled to his refusal. She made Adrian’s Villa her headquarters; 
but it was not to be supposed that she could survive an entire autumn 
and early winter without change of air and scene. She went hither 
and thither, attended only by her incomparable Parisian maid and an 
elderly German lady,—who was at once her confidante, factotum, and 
me damnée,—sometimes to Ryde, sometimes to Brighton, sometimes 
to Paris. 

Laurence counted the hours of her absence, and welcomed her re- 
turn with a feverish rapture. He passed his nights only in the nid de 
gandin, which cost him so dearly. His real home was in his atelier at 
the villa. He came early in the morning; he rarely left till midnight. 
On some days he dined with his patroness ; on other days he did not 
dine at all. The question of dining or not dining was one of the 
smallest possible importance in his mind; but the hours he spent with 
Giulia d’Aspramonte were very precious to him. 

“ Does she love me?” he asked himself, after every evening passed 
in her society—“ does she love me; or is it all a wild dream, a mad de- 
lusion, which must end in despair? I dare not look forward to the end.” 

Thus the autumn months went by; Christmas came and passed. 
The Princess spent her Christmas at Brighton. Laurence stood in 
the great unpeopled music-room painting, while the Christmas bells 
rang out upon the frosty air. 

Could he do less than remember his last Christmas, and the humble 
festivities of Charnock-street ? At this hour Amy Graystone’s little 
hand had rested on his arm as they walked to church together in the 
wintry sunlight. Now he seemed to have done with church—as he had 
done with friends and home, with everything except wild dreams and 
wilder passion. Ah, how innocently happy they had been, he and his 
-betrothed—how full of plans for the future, how confident and hopeful ! 
Did she too remember that vanished happiness? Did she too regret 


all that had been lost within the year that was coming to an end? Her 


regrets at least must be less poignant than his, since she had no cause 
for remorse. 

The new year found Adrian’s Villa still deserted by its mistress, and 
Laurence Bell still working with unabated energy. Madame d’Aspra- 
monte returned towards the middle of January; and the old circle of 
artists and celebrities began to reassemble in her classic salons. Once 
more Laurence beheld his patroness the cynosure of a brilliant crowd; 
and as he watched her from afar off, surrounded by friends and flatterers, 
it seemed to him as if she was no nearer to him than on the day when 
he had first seen her in Trafalgar-square. 

One bleak morning in February the Princess came into the paint- 
ing-room, gorgeous in violet velvet and sables, and accompanied by a 
gentleman who was a stranger to Mr. Bell. He was tall and dark 
and foreign-looking, with large piercing black eyes and a fierce mous- 
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tache, and a certain wildness of aspect; and Madame d’Aspramonte 
introduced him to the painter as Herr Frolich. 

“ Les beaux esprits doivent s’entendre,” she observed graciously. “To 
me it seems that art is the poetry of the universe, which every great 
artist transcribes after his own fashion. Mr. Bell translates his inspi- 
rations by the aid of form and colour. Herr Frolich’s fancies clothe 
themselves in harmony. In truth, Mr. Bell, I expect you to be de- 
lighted to know this gentleman, who is an old friend of mine, and a 
compatriot of yours.” 

The painter’s looks did not portray the delight expected of him. 
He stared at the stranger with an angry light in his eyes. He held his 
own ground by such a feeble tenure that the idea of a rival filled him 
with alarm. And might not this man be a rival ? 

“And this is your music-room,” said Herr Frolich; “ charming— 
perfect—worthy of the mind which designed it. You will order your 
new Erard to be placed yonder—facing those windows? The room is 
charming. I only regret your hangings; those superb amber draperies 
will suffocate your sopranos.” 

“Unfortunately my only decorations are those amber hangings,” 
replied the Princess, with a cruel glance at her protégé. 

“T thought the room was to be painted in fresco,” said the German 
professor. 

“Tt will be painted in fresco, when I can find a painter. Un- 
happily the age of the Titans has gone by. The Rubens who will 
line the walls of a Louvre with the work of his pencil in a summer’s 
holiday is not to be found nowadays.” 

“ Rubens was a manufacturer,” exclaimed Herr Frolich disdain- 
fully, “and ought to have called himself P. P. Rubens and Co., un- 
limited. I think more of a single chef-d'euvre than of square miles of 
slap-dash colour and daring drawing.—May I hope to be honoured 
with a glance at Mr. Bell’s picture ?” he asked courteously. 

“T shall be very proud to show it to you—on the Ist of May,” 
replied Laurence, with a sickly smile. 

“But until then c’est le fruit défendu, I suppose,” exclaimed the 
composer gaily. ‘Well, I have neither the curiosity of Eve nor the 
disobedience of Adam. I will teach myself to be patient.” 

“And now for your programme,” said the Princess; “ I am dying 
to hear what you propose.” 

Herr Frolich seated himself before a bonheur du jour in sandal- 
wood and ormolu, by Reisner, and began to write. Laurence Bell 
looked aghast from the Princess to the professor, and then back to the 
Princess. 

“You are going to give a concert ?” he asked. 

“Why should I not? The season is beginning; and people are 
teasing me for a peep at my music-room.” 

“JT thought you would wait until the frescoes were painted before 
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you gave your inaugural concert,” faltered Laurence, with undisguised 
mortification. 

“T am not accustomed to wait,” replied Madame d’Aspramonte, 
with a grandeur worthy of the grand monarque; “and I certainly do not 
care to wait a quarter of a century. Do not fear that we are going to 
disturb you, Mr. Bell; your easel shall be sacred. We may want the 
room two or three mornings for rehearsals. Voila tout. Now for your 
list, Herr Frolich.” 

“Here it is. First, a quartette of Beethoven’s; then a morceau of 
Verdi, by your favourite soprano, Miss Hamilton, who has the voice of 
an angel, and bandles it like an idiot; then a poor little trifle of my 
own,—‘ Starry eyes,’ a Reverie, respectfully dedicated to the Princess 
d’Aspramonte; next, a duet of Rossini’s between your two military 
buffos, who hate each other so ferociously that they will not even con- 
sent to sing in the same key; and next—” 

The professor finished the perusal of his programme, to which the 
Princess listened with profound attention, interrupting him more than 
once, however, with an objection or a suggestion. Laurence Bell locked 
the doors of his easel, and looked on with a sharp anguish gnawing at 
his heartstrings. He was always on the watch for a rival; and surely 
this wild-eyed German, with his sister art, was the most dangerous 
rival who had yet come between him and the woman who had made 
him her slave. 

“You promised to give me a sitting to-day, Madame d’Aspra- 
monte,” he said presently, with unutterable reproachfulness in his tone. 

“Did I really?” exclaimed the Princess; “then I fear for once I 
must break my promise. I am going to make a round of calls. Herr 
Frolich and I have to hunt up our amateur performers ; and amateurs 
veulent toujours se faire prier. It is the most tiresome work in the 
world. Do not look at me so reproachfully, Mr. Bell. I have given 
you too much of my time already. I never knew any good come of 
a picture for which there were so many sittings. How many could 
Guido have had for his Beatrice Cenci? One half-hour at midnight 
on the eve of the trial, or in the dim sickly dawn before the hour of 
execution.” 

In another moment she had vanished, attended by the strange pro- 
fessor. Laurence stood looking blankly at the door by which she had 
departed. 

“A concert! she is going to give concerts! She is tired of waiting 
for the frescoes ; she is tired of my art. O God, is the dream coming 
to an end!” he cried aloud, in the sharp accents of despair. 

Then suddenly his face changed and brightened with an almost 
ecstatic expression. He returned to his easel, unlocked the doors, and 
threw them open. For some minutes he stood transfixed before his 
work, gazing at the canvas in a kind of rapture. 

“ No,” he cried; ‘ the dream shall become a reality. This picture 
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will make me famous ; it will link her name eternally with mine. She 
has rank, wealth, beauty. It is renown alone she sighs for, and I can 
give her that.” 

He dashed at the canvas like an inspired demon, and painted furi- 
ously for hours. Through all that day he saw no more of the Princess, 
or her friend the professor ; but at eight in the evening a servant came 
to him with a courteous message from the lady, to the effect that she 
was waiting dinner. 

He went at once to the dining-room, dressed in his painting cos- 
tume of black velvet, which was the perfection of artistic coxcombry. 
What did it matter how much his tailor charged him, so long as he 
could appear pleasing in the sight of his syren? Amy Graystone had 
been well pleased with him in the threadbare paint-besmeared jacket, 
which he had worn until it was ragged at the elbows and white at 


.the seams; but Giulia d’Aspramonte required that all her surround- 


ings should be beautiful. 

That dinner at Adrian’s Villa was one of the most miserable meals 
which Laurence Bell ever ate, if it can be said that he ate anything. 
To his fever-parched lips the carefully-studied compositions of the purest 
culinary art were as dust and ashes; to his tired eyes it seemed as if 
the clusters of waxen tapers in the bronze candelabra were the myriad 
torches of Pandemonium; to his nostrils the perfume of the hothouse 
flowers seemed the noxious vapours of the bottomless pit. 

Herr Frolich and the painter dined alone with the Princess, whose 
ame damnée was the victim of chronic migraine, which kept her con- 
veniently out of the way when she was not wanted. Never had the 
splendid Giulia been more fascinating than on this particular evening. 
Her round of calls had been successful, her amateurs were eager to 
assist at her concert, and she was in the highest spirits about the 
whole affair. Nor was the Viennese professor behind his hostess in 
gaiety and animation. - He was full to the brim of all the freshest 
scandals in the Parisian world ;—the wicked things that had been done, 
and the good things that had been said; the fortunes that gilded 
youth had devoured in a season; the millions produced by the sale 
of Mademoiselle Jenny Cadine’s ameudblement in Russian malachite and 
ormolu ; the horrible suicide of a wealthy German banker, who had 
been heartlessly jilted by Mademoiselle Josepha. 

To Laurence Bell this talk was like a strange language; youth and 
egotism are so apt to go hand-in-hand. The mind becomes cosmo- 
politan as it ripens and expands. It was in a very narrow groove that 
the painter’s thoughts travelled; and all this conversation about fri- 
volous scandals, and all this repetition of idle bon-mots, inspired him 
with unutterable disgust. 

Nor was he much better pleased when the palk took a higher flight, 
and the princess and the professor discoursed eloquently of music. 
Laurence gnawed his nether lip savagely as he sat apart listening to 
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arguments in which he was powerless to join—forgotten, neglected, as 
it seemed to his outraged vanity. 

It was no longer of Raffaelle and Michael Angelo that Madame 
d’Aspramonte was pleased to converse. She spoke now of Beethoven, 
Mozart, Palestrina, Gluck; and spoke, as she spoke of everything, 
with the tone of a connoisseur; for this evening it was her fancy to 
adore music. After dinner she sat for nearly an hour lost in a reverie 
that was almost a trance, while Herr Frolich played dreamy sonatas 
for her edification. 

The sound of that pensive music carried Laurence Bell back to the 
shabbily-furnished parlour in Charnock-street ; and there arose be‘ ore 
him, clear as in a supernal vision, the image ofa pale sad face made 
glorious by an aureole of golden hair—the face of her who was to have 
been his companion and consoler—the face of the betrothed whom he 
had deserted. 

For what reward ? 

He looked across the room to the spot where the Roman lady was 
seated by the end of the grand piano, her folded arms lying listlessly 
upon the instrument, her eyes fixed in an absent unseeing gaze; 
grand and beautiful in all the splendour of physical and mental supre- 
macy; but O how worn and haggard and world-weary of aspect when 
compared with that pure image of youth and innocence which the 
sound of the music had evoked for Laurence Bell! 

“The end of my dream is coming,” he said to himself; “I am 
near the hour of my awakening.” - 

He went back to North Audley-street on foot through the bleak 
February night, though the Austrian professor would fain have carried 
him to town in the snuggest and neatest of broughams. The painter 
would not accept so much hospitality as a seat in a carriage from his 
hated rival. He walked home, and experienced a kind of fierce plea- 
sure in fronting the bitter blasts of February. All that night he tossed 
his weary head to and fro upon his pillow in a fever of restlessness and 
unquenchable excitement—at one moment abandoning himself to de- 
spair, in the next suddenly elevated by hope. 

“T will not be cast off by Giulia d’Aspramonte,” he said to himself. 
‘My picture must succeed, and success will bring her to my feet. It 
is only failure which her proud nature cannot tolerate.” 

The next day and the next he worked on, always with the same 
fiery impetuosity, the same confidence that he was achieving wonders. 
On the third day he was disturbed by upholsterers and decorators, who 
came to prepare the apartment for Madame d’Aspramonte’s concert. 
After this there was no more tranquillity for the painter until the con- 
cert was over. It was a success, like everything else undertaken by 
the Princess ; for with unlimited resources a beautiful and accomplished 
woman can do a great deal. After the concert there was a ball, during 
which Laurence Bell stood apart watching the dancers. He had never 
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belonged to that idle half of the world which excels in dancing, and of 
late he had become quite unequal to the exertion of a waltz or polka. 
He stood apart, and felt himself out of place in that brilliant assem- 
blage—a cipher, and a cipher too much. 

* Tt is time that it should come to an end,” he said to himself. 

With unspeakable bitterness in his heart, he still worked on at his 
picture. Let the Princess be never so capricious, éhat still remained— 
his pride and his glory, the incarnation of all his hopes and dreams. 
Sometimes he sat before his easel lost in a waking trance, and in the 
trance he beheld always the same vision. 

It was the opening day of the Royal Academy, and again the fami- 
liar rooms were crowded with eager spectators. In one room the 
crowd gathered thickest, congregated about one particular picture—a 
queenly, Cleopatra-like woman, arrayed in gorgeous draperies, and with 
a lurid sunset behind her. On her wrist there perched a splendid 
tropical bird; and the eyes of the woman were fixed on the eyes of the 
tamed bird with a magical fascination.—Lamia-like—unholy—but in- 
expressibly beautiful. From one marble shoulder the purple draperies 
had slipped away, borne down by the weight of their golden embroi- 
dery ; and in the contrast between the pearly tints of the flesh and the 
Tyrian dyes of the fabric the painter had contrived one of the happiest 
effects of his art. 

This was the picture which his prophetic vision revealed to him. 
This was the picture that was yet in progress on his easel—the picture 
which haunted him day and night, sleeping or waking, relentless as the 
demon to whom some sinner has bartered away his soul. 

Laurence had written to Mr. Mocatti, apologising for his somewhat 
extravagant calls upon his patron’s purse, and promising grand results 
from the great picture. The dealer had spent his winter in Rome— 
that hotbed of art—where he had a small colony of young painters 
sprouting up for him like early cucumbers in a forcing-pit. 

The great Mocatti’s reply to his protégé’s letter was somewhat 
practical in tone. 

“JT fear you have acquired extravagant habits under the influence 
of your Princess,” he said. “ Remember, she is wasteful as the sieves of 
the Danaides, and will spill you a small fortune as if it were a glass of 
water. Beware of her. I am pleased to hear of your great picture— 
pleased to find that is to be startling, hors du vulgaire, soaring above 
your slow-coach English prejudices—gqu’il y va du chic. But your fresco, 
comment s’en va-t-il? You say to me no more upon that subject; 
and it is for your frescoes my Princess will have to open her purse. 
Nor do you tell me of your pot-boilers—your little bits of genre 
painting, by which you beguile your leisure. You know how I have 
languished for you to do something great— inspired ; but the pot must 
be kept boiling nevertheless, and these little bits would sell for good 
prices now that your name has been talked about.” 
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This letter was somewhat more practical in tone than was quite 
consistent with the enthusiasm of the impetuous Mocatti ; but when 
the pupil had remained too long in the land of dreams, it was time 
the master should descend to the regions of reality. 

In his letter the Neapolitan enclosed a memorandum of the sums 
which his protégé had borrowed from him, as a polite reminder that he 
desired repayment. The letter and the enclosure had a freezing effect 
upon the painter; but he speedily shook off the chilling influence. 
Every day he soared higher and higher in that region of dreams in 
which the dreamer can isolate himself from the cares of this life. 

He was sitting before his easel about a fortnight after the receipt of 
this letter, his chamber luminous with that vision of triumph which 
had beguiled him so often of late, when the door of the painting-room 
was suddenly burst open, and a familiar figure appeared upon the 
threshold—the portly figure of Antonio Mocatti, superb in a fur-lined 
overcoat, with a red camellia in the buttonhole. Only by the odour 
of musk and patchouli which he brought with him Mr. Bell might 
have recognised his first patron. 

The painter sprang to his feet and dashed together the doors of his 
easel, throwing himself before them with an impetuous movement, as if 
he would have interposed his life between the hidden picture and the 
profane eyes that would have looked upon it. 

“ Eh bien, mon ami! you see I have come in search of you. It is 
time to have our pictures ready for sending in. We have sent nothing 
to the British Institute nor to a Winter Exhibition of any sort. Fi 
done, jeune paresseur—réveur! It is time I returned to put the spur into 
thy side.” 

The painter was still standing against the locked doors of his easel. 
The surprise—the excitement—had agitated him violently, and he 
shivered as if from cold. 

Antonio Mocatti looked at him with sudden intensity of expression. 

“What are you hiding there—what is this folly of locked doors ?” 
he asked sharply. 

“ My picture—her portrait—such a portrait as no hand has painted 
since the age of Titian. No, Mocatti—even you shall not see it. No 
one—no one shall look at my work till it is perfect.” 

“T do not ask to see your picture,” cried the dealer, half disdain- 
fully, half regretfully ; “I want to look at you.” 

He took the young man by the shoulders, and turned his face to the 
light with a gentle violence. Holding him thus, he stood for some 
moments gazing intently at the fever-flushed face. 

“Great God of heaven,” he cried, “it was I who brought you 
here! I am as bad as a murderer !” 











